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IT’S NOW OR NEVER— 


What can a businessman do 
to improve his local schools ? 


“Plenty,” says Henry Toy of Better Schools Council. “Schools need the 


peration, talent and resources that business firms can offer.” 
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Big — Handsome — Responsive — Comfortable! 


The New 


SWIVEL ARM CHAIR 


For Busy Executives 


Here’s deep-down, roomy Royal luxury to 
ease busy days—with styling to complement 
every office. Spacious coil spring seat has hair 
filled padding and ventilated seat pad — it 
stays cool! Thickly padded back and foam 
rubber arm rests top off unmatched comfort. 
All the famous Royal built-in features are 





here upholstery of beautiful Royalpoint, 
Super-Tuftex, or a combination of both, in 
popular decorator colors; strong die-cast steel 
base with durable Plastelle enamel finish and 
scuff guards in harmonizing tones; silent soft- 
rubber ball bearing casters. Roominess, looks, 
comfort, quality —it adds up to real value! 


toyel METAL FURNITURE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE EMPLOYEE REST AREA 
CONFERENCE ROOM CAFETERIA 
GENERAL OFFICE VERTICAL FILING SYSTEMS 
LOUNGE RECORD STORAGE CABINETS 


RECEPTION ROOM WARDROBES 


DEALERS AND SHOWROOMS COAST TO COAST 














































































Model 1242 
Executive 
Swivel Arm Chair 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MATCHING ARM CHAIR 
ADDS THE CROWNING TOUCH! 


Model 942 Arm Chair incorporates the same quality construc- 
tion features as Model 1242 Swivel Arm Chair. A compliment 
to visitors ... ideal for your office, conference room or recep- 
tion room. Welded square tubular steel frame; non-marring 
floor glides; choice of upholstery and finish in matching Swivel 
Arm Chair colors. 
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punta: ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


C Kiyal ) One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Dept. 4-A 


(In Canada: Royal Metal Mfg. Co. Ltd., Galt, Ont.) 
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Please send literature on Model 1242 Executive Swivel Arm Chair and 
Model 942 Arm Chair, also free Royal Office Furniture Booklet. 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


SPEED and QUALITY in paperwork duplicating 
NO LONGER ARE PROBLEMS! 


Whether it’s a simple report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
it can be copied onto offset paper 
masters by xerography at low cost. 

Quality is exceptional. Each copy 
run off on an offset duplicator from 
a master prepared by xerography is 
precisely like the original. Everyone 
else’s copy will be as good as yours. 

What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The 
Pn) e Xerography copies anything written, 

' printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 

¢ larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 

all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating ¢ 


Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 
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Haloid Company first unveiled it. 
But today xerography is widely known 
—in business, industry, and govern- 
ment—as the world’s most versatile 
copying process. 

Eyery department in a modern 
plant can use xerography profitably, 
day after day, week after week, speed- 
ing intracompany communications, 
getting vital information to the field 
quickly, cutting important costs 
everywhere. 

Xerography is used increasingly to 
prepare masters for cumulative re- 
ports; catalog, inventory, and cost 
sheets; engineering drawings, man- 
agement reports, manuals, office and 
factory forms, personnel and tele- 
phone directories, price lists, sales 
letters, news releases, and others. 


(For more information, see last page) 


‘© PERSONNEL DIRECTORIES 


e ACCUMULATIVE REPORTS 
e CATALOG SHEETS 

e COST SHEETS 

e ENGINEERING DRAWINGS | 
e INVENTORY SHEETS 

¢ MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
¢ MANUALS 

e OFFICE FORMS 


— 


PRICE LISTS 


e PARTS CATALOGS . 
e SALES LETTERS 
e TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 















Every day someone finds new uses 
for versatile xerography. And every 
day it’s saving money, doing things 
never before deemed feasible. 

If you’ve installed XeroX® copy- 
ing equipment, you know that speed, 
quality and accuracy in paperwork 
duplicating no longer are problems. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
58-192X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Where work and play are combined— profitably! Join these major business ! 
firms who have located in this area. Qualified workers, excellent schools, 

recreational and cultural activities, fine 'transportation, well-balanced 

industrial and commercial growth, outstanding community spirit and pro- 

gressiveness ... an ideal area in which to locate. Write on your letterhead 

today for informative literature. 


Note: Persons seeking positions with St. Petersburg industries, please write Florida 
State Employment Service, 1004 First Avenue North. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. MM St. Petersburg, Florida 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Bullish on Columbia Ribbons & Carbons 


“On stock transactions no longer do we err, 
Because copies three and four no longer blurr,’”’ said Low to High. 


“I’m high on Low,”’ said Last. ‘“‘Ever since he teamed our 
business machines with Columbia Ribbons and Carbons!”’ 


* Trade-mark reg. U. S. pat. off. 


RIBBONS & CARBONS 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 


(For more information, see last page) 
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WORKER TENSION’’ 

















This Booklet Shows You How MUZAK Can 
Increase Your Company’s Profits 


Mi Corporation would like to 
send you, without obligation, a 
copy of this booklet. It will prove of actual 
profit value to you... because it tells how 
20 years of practical experience and scien- 
tific research have developed a simple way 
to cut operating costs to a degree clearly 
visible on a balance-sheet. 


The world has long been familiar with 
the powerful influence of music upon mind 
and body. But only in recent years have 
discoveries been made about the effect of 
music upon Worker Tension. And_ these 
have been applied by MUZAK to the de- 
velopment of an entirely new kind of 
music: functional work music. 


A Tool of Modern Management 

MUZAK is functional because it is created 
to perform a_ specific practical purpose. 
Like air conditioning, sound-proofing, fluo- 
rescent lighting, “music-while-you-work” by 
MUZAK has won a permanent place as a 
tool of modern management. It more than 
pays its way in increased efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. For example, typical of many 
such results, it has . 


e Increased production 20% in the draft- 
ing department of the Fischer Lime and 
Cement Company of Memphis, resulting 
in a saving of $300 to $400 a month in 
one department alone. 


e Increased production 9% and decreased 
absenteeism 7% for the Loft Candy Com- 
pany of Long Island City. 


e Reduced clerical errors in the auditing 
department of the City National Bank & 
Trust Company of Kansas City, by 11%. 


e Increased production 5% and decreased 
absenteeism 5% for the National Gypsum 
Company of Buffalo. 





MUZAK Does So. 


OFFICES find that MUZAK 


relieves the tensions 


efficiency. 
port less internal friction. 


caused by ‘‘noise fatigue’ 
in rooms filled with the 
clatter of office machines. 
MUZAK penetrates noise 
barriers, masks out un- 
wanted sounds. 

FACTORIES AND PLANTS 
note a definite improve- 
ment in production and 


ees. It creates a 
do business here”’ 
phere . . . and, 
lieving Worker 


cal workers. 


MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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They also 


BANKS find it pays 
provide MUZAK both to 
customers and to employ- 
“nice to 
atmos- 


Tension, 
aids concentration of cleri 


e Increased output 


per operator in the 
work clothes plant of Bayly Manufac- 


turing Company of Denver, by 10%. 


e Increased key punch production of the 
Mississippi Power & Light Company's 
IBM operators to an 11-year high — two 
months after it was installed; and main- 
tained this high level. 


Why MUZAK Is So Effective In 
Reducing Worker Tension 

MUZAK accomplishes such results be- 
cause it is not “just any music.” It is selected, 
recorded, and scientifically designed to do 
exactly what its subscribers report that it 
does do. 

Every selection in MUZAK’S 10 million 
dollar library has been especially arranged, 
MUZAK’S 
own use... the only such collection of non- 
distracting background music available in 
the world. 


orchestrated and recorded for 


It is scientifically programmed — based 
upon time of day, place, and type of em- 
ployee activity. A different program for 
office workers and one for factory workers; 
also one for hotels, restaurants, 
banks, and other public places. 
}..ch program is in accordance 
\with the psychological effects of 





music on people—as determined 
by 20 years of on-the-job ex- 
perience. 
Why MUZAK Is So 
Different From Ordinary 
“WORK MUSIC” 


How can “just music’ ac- 


complish results like these? The 


re- MUZAK is transmitted 
automatically from MU- 
ZAK studios in principal 
cities. Spot 
available for remote lo 
cations and TRAVEL 
MUZAK for trains, planes, 
ships and_ busses. 


to : : 
installations 


re- 





Street 
If you are interested in a 
MUZAK franchise, please 
write for further infor- 
mation 








(For more information, see last page) 
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answer is simple. It can’t! For MUZAK is not 
“just music.” MUZAK has spent twenty 
years perfecting a scientific way to meet the 
minimum requirements for a 
work-music program: 

YOU NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC which 
is “heard but not listened to’’—which stimulates 
people without distracting them. MUZAK has 
its own exclusive $10,000,000 treasury of custom 


successful 


created non-distracting background music. 


YOU NEED SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING to suit 
the time of day, place and type of work activity. 
Each MUZAK program is based on 20 years’ 
study of the effects of music on people. 


YOU NEED “CONTROLLED DYNAMICS” to pene- 
trate noise barriers, mask out unwanted noise, 
without becoming distractingly loud — a tech- 
nique which MUZAK has pioncered. 


YOU NEED A COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC SYS- 
TEM which avoids the cost of assigning per- 
sonnel to purchase and store records or tapes, 
determine schedules, operate and = maintain 
equipment. A flick of the switch starts MUZAK. 


These four major MUZAK “exclusives” tell you 


why ordinary “background music’ just cannot 


accomplish what MUZAK’S scientifically plan- 


ned service can do for you. 


Simply Mail The Coupon... 
to learn about the 
successful experiences of 
upwards of 20,000 
progressively managed 
companies 





Why not find out what MUZAK 
may be able to do for your com 
pany? Simply mail the coupon 
_. . and without the slightest ob 
ligation you will receive a copy of 
“An Answer to Worker Tension.” 
MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 81, 229 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 3. 


MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 81, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of “An 
Answer to Worker Tension.” 


State 


Architect specifications for new or re- 





Nashville Development—34 Thinlines 


Trenton Office Building 
350 Thinlines 











Cleveland Apartment 
50 Thinlines 


In buildings new and old 


no expensive plumbing or ductwork 
needed ... economical to operate, too 


Inexpensive to install— you don’t need exten- 
sive remodeling to air condition your building 
with General Electric Thinlines. And you don’t 
waste an inch of valuable floor space. 


Many have found that with Thinlines they 
actually save over 50°% of the equipment and 
installation cost of a central system! 


And Thinlines are economical to operate. 
Each individual Thinline unit has its own auto- 
matic thermostat. Temperatures in each area 





Harrisburg Motel—148 Thinlines 


are cutting air 


can be individually and accurately controlled. 
You don’t have to pay to cool areas that are not 
being used. 


Just 1612 inches thin, you can use Thinlines 
in the upper or lower half of double-sash win- 
dows, in casements—even right through the wall. 


There’s no ugly overhang inside or out to mar 
your building’s appearance. And they come in 
14, 34,1, and 1 14-horsepower models with cooling 
capacities ranging from 5600 to 14,500 BTU’s.* 


Whether yours is an existing building or one 
that is just being built, consider how much you 





Pittsburgh Apartment 
80 Thinlines 
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Chicago Hotel—181 Thinlines Honolulu Hotel—335 Thinlines 








New York Office 
385 Thinlines 


da General Electric Thinlines 





ir COnditioning’ costs 


led. 


> not 


lines 
win- 
wall. 
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you 





can save with General Electric Thinlines. Your 
General Electric major appliance distributor has 
full details. General Electric Co., Appliance 
Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 

*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compliance 
with ARI (Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute 


Standard 110-56 and are stated in BTU’s (British 
Thermal Units). 
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Corayc! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











16'%2-inch General Electric Thinline fits easily almost anywhere 








Fits upper or lower half Fitsmostcasementswith- Fits through the wall in 
of double-sash windows... out altering window... new or existing buildings... 








Swing-away panel lets 
window cleaner out and in. 
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New Comptometer Custom- 
atic — World's fastest way to 
figure . . . now faster than 
ever. Try it Free on your 
own work. Mail coupon. 
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THE NEW 


hand. 


FEATURES... 


The amazing re-usable 
ERASE-O-MATIC belt with 


the lifetime guarantee. 
Error Free—Magnetically erases unwanted words 
as you redictate. You hand your secretary perfect 
dictation every time. 
Cost Free — Erase-O-Matic belt can be re-used thou- 
sands of times. No recurring costs for expensive discs, 
belts or cylinders. 

Belt is Mailable—no special protection required. 
Simplicity of Operation —All the controls you need to 
dictate, listen, reverse, erase are in the palm of your 
. » With Unimatic remote control microphone. 


simplicity of operation 


omptometer 
Ommander 








Comptometer Comptograph 


*220M'"'— with new multipli- 
cation key — more features 
than any other 10-key listing 
machine. Try it Free. 


Mh es 2 ‘ i. Hai 


med 


True Voice Reproduction — Without garble or needle 
scratch. Your secretary can transcribe twice as fast 
and right the first time. 

No other machine combines the COMMANDER'S 
many advanced features. Find out for yourself how 
the New Comptometer COMMANDER enables you to 
breeze through your daily dictation and get a lot more 
done. Mail Coupon Today. 


i omptometer { Srporation / 


—) ad 2) lolelelong—) 


TO BETTER BYUSINESS 


Comptometer Corporation 

1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd. 

705 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 

[] Arrange free office trial for me on: 
Send me literature on: 
Comptometer Commander 

[|] Comptometer Customatic 
Comptometer Comptograph **220M"* 


Name 


Firm 


Address ... 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Men or methods 


Sir: Having read with a great deal of 
interest your September profile article 
on Mr. Douglas A. Russell and having, 
thereby, developed a real admiration 
for the results he has obtained under 
unusually ticklish circumstances, you 
can well imagine that I felt consider- 
ably let down by your concluding re- 
marks. 

You say that in this case and, by 
implication, in most others, “the man 
himself is less important than his 
methods.” 

I venture to suggest that the meth- 
ods employed by Mr. Russell, accord- 
ing to your article, are age-old in 
concept and principle and that they 
worked in this case because of Mr. 
Russell’s built-in ability to intelligently 
lead and inspire, and because he and 
his associates wanted these methods to 
work. 

Just as surely as they succeeded, in 
this case, they could have failed had 
lesser men tried to apply them. 

Your excellent article is a_ finer 
tribute by far to the men in manage- 
ment than it is to the methods. 


JOHN D. FOSKETT, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN SCREEN PRODUCTS CO. 
NORTHLAKE, ILL. 


Government employees 
Str: We hear a great deal these days 
about prejudice and about recogniz- 
ing an individual for his personal 
attributes, without reference to his 
race or ancestry. I am sure most suc- 
cessful businessmen pride themselves 
on being tolerant toward all racial 
and ethnic groups—if for no other 
reason than that it is good business 
policy to be tolerant. 

And yet, I can point out one area 
in which many businessmen are more 
bitterly prejudiced than in the area of 
race or ancestry: it is the blind, emo- 
tional, unthinking prejudice these 
businessmen have against govern- 
ment employees . . . These prejudiced 
businessmen fail to recognize the fact 
that their companies suffer as a result 
of these prejudices. 

We are all familiar with the age- 
less cliches about government em- 
ployees: they are stupid, incompetent, 
inefficient bunglers feeding at the 
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Johnson, here, is a top-flight production 
man. Yet, till recently, much of his ability 
was wasted. With daily crises in the plant, 
he seldom had a chance to think about big 
things—competitive position, new products, 
plant expansion. Time for these was stolen 
from his family, his vacation, his sleep. 

Overworked and uneasy, Johnson started 
fighting for a modern management control 
system. The front office thumbed him down 
— too expensive and unwieldy for this small 
but growing company. Until one of the 
directors happened to describe Keysort. 

That’s why Johnson now has time to plan 
for the future ...can now prevent money- 
losing situations right in the office. 


Imagine! Thinking on 


company t ime! 


Keysort punched cards — speeded by the 
Keysort Data Punch which simultaneously 
imprints and code-punches production or 
sales information — not only help manage- 
ment plan ahead, they help you as well. 

With a minimum clerical burden, you 
achieve much greater reporting accuracy - 
flexibly, easily — because your office people 
summarize direct to reports. There’s no 
transcribing; no costly, time-consuming 
intermediate steps. Result: management 
gets the accurate information it wants on 
time. And at remarkably low cost. 

The nearby McBee man has a presenta- 
tion which will show you how it’s done. 
Phone him, or write us. 


VCBEE KEYSORT. 


PUNCHED-CARD CONTROLS FOR ANY BUSINESS 


ROYAL MCBEE Corporation (censca: the moses company, tic, toronto te 


(For more information, see last page) 









PB 


¢ There’s no more early morning 
“waiting on the mail” when your 
office has a PB MailOpener. 


¢ A MailOpener does the job 
perfectly ...saves valuable morning 
minutes, even in a small office. Far 
faster than opening mail by hand- 
and-dagger, it safely, easily trims 
a hairline edge off any envelope, 
whatever its size or thickness, or 
stock —fast as you can feed it. 


e Free Trial: Try any of three 
models, hand or electric, in your 
own office—on your own mail. Just 
phone the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
branch—no obligation. Or write for 
free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
4568 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


...ortginalor of the postage meter... 
offices an 107 cities in U.S. and Canada 


FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Pennsylvania will “custom-tailor” 


a new plant plan just for you! 


A complete, comprehensive A to Z plan... tailored to your specific 
requirements ... will be prepared upon your request by our engineer- 
ing and economics specialists, covering: 


LABOR - 
BUILDINGS - 


COMMUNITIES - 


MARKETS + TRANSPORTATION + FINANCING 
SITES + FARM AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
WATER + POWER + FUEL + TAXES 

ENGINEERING PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES 


MINERALS - 


Industrial representatives are also available to you for 
personal inspection tours, conferences and consultations. 


For free copy of the ‘‘Plant Location Services” booklet, or for details 
on how the PENNSYLVANIA PLAN can provide 100% Financing for 
your new plant, write or call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
Main Capitol Building 
1017 State street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 











(For more information, see last page) 


public trough; they are interested only 
in loafing and in collecting pensions; 
they lack initiative; they would be in- 
capable of withstanding the pressures 
of business life, etc. Such thoughtless- 
ness does a grave injustice to thou- 
sands of government employees who 
are every bit as competent, intelligent, 
industrious and _ pressure-ridden as 
their counterparts in private enter- 
prise. For every good employee of 
industry, there is a good government 
employee; for every incompetent em- 
ployee of industry, there is an in- 
competent government employee. The 
nature of an individual’s employment 
—whether industry or government— 
has no more bearing upon his capabil- 
ity than does his race or ancestry. 
The only difference between the 
private and the public employee is 
that the former is usually better paid. 
R. BLAKE 

ROCKVILLE, MD. 


Whodunit? 


Sir: Your November issue contained 
an excellent picture description of 
the fine planning and decorating job 
that has been done at the Behr- 
Manning plant in Watervliet, N. Y. 
But I searched in vain for some in- 
dication of the identity of the architect 
who had planned and carried out this 
top-notch project. 
K. R. WHITTAKER 
LOUSVILLE, KY. 


@ Sorry, but through an all-too-human 
oversight, MANAGEMENT METHODS 
failed to note that the work had been 
done by the architectural-engineering 
firm of Kenneth H. Ripnen Co., New 
York. EDITOR 


Presents clear picture 

Sir: For some time now I have en- 

joved reading MANAGEMENT METHODs. 

It certainly presents a clear picture 

on what other people are doing rel- 

ative to problems within their own 
back yard. 

J. A. SALE 

PLANT ENGINEER 

DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 

SHEFFIELD, ALA. 


Money savers 

Str: I have been reading your maga- 

zine for some months and must tell 

you . that I find many: of the ar- 

ticles not only extremely thought pro- 

voking, but actual money savers as 

well. In addition, many of your ad- 

vertisements have led me to some very 
interesting procedures. 

JOHN D. LEVY 

DIRECTOR OF SALES 

ANGELICA UNIFORM CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A jammed switchboard is bad business. 


No customer likes to wait on the phone. Furthermore, delays 
in completing inside calls hamstring your own organization. 
Happily, there’s a practical cure for these troubles. 

What you need is a P-A-X business telephone system—the 
privately-owned dial telephone system that is entirely independent 
of your present switchboard. P-A-X handles calls within your 
organization, frees the rented switchboard to handle outside calls 
swiftly and efficiently. Customers reach you quickly, the first time 
they call. Your own employees save precious time, because P-A-X 
provides immediate, private contact between persons in all departments. 
And, P-A-X soon pays for itself. There are no toll, mileage, or 
rental charges. You own your system. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Dial Your Way,” tells you more about the 
proven P-A-X method to improve communications, save important 
money. May we send you a copy? Write or call, 

Automatic Electric Company, Northlake, Illinois. FIllmore 5-7111. 


P-A X business telephone systems 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


ve 





A member of the General Telephone System 
One of America’s great communications systems 


(For more information, see last page) 








Covering 





United Van Lines 
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the 


Continent... 


(...and then some) 


United Van Lines’ 
“PRE-PLANNED’ 


MOVING SERVICE 


The gleaming vans of the 
United fleet have long beena 
familiar sight on U.S.and Ca- 
nadian highways. And keep- 
ing pace with rapidly expand- 
ing facilities, is UNITED’S 
reputation for the finest mov- 
ing service. 


Now, today, you can enjoy 
the modern ease and con- 
venience of “Pre-Planned” 
service...even when mov- 
ing overseas. In specially-de- 
signed UNI-PACK contain- 
ers, your goods are whisked 
—via sea or air—to such far 
off places as Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Japan, France, 
England and West Germany. 


Ask your nearby UNITED 
VAN LINES AGENT to give 
you full particulars. 


For free help and 
advice on movin 
problems, write note 
consultant, BETTE 
MALONE, c/o United 
Van Lines, Dept. MM, 
St. Louis 17, Mo., or 
contact your nearest 
United Agent. 


O 


Q 


& 


(For more information, see last page) 





RECENT COURT CASES 








By Benjamin Newman 


Tax Attorney, Koenig and Bachner, New York. 


THE QUESTION 


Is a property owner who makes a gift to his wife of the right 
to receive the rental income from certain property subject to 
income tax on the rental income assigned to his wife? 


Tue Factrs—The taxpayer was the 
owner of a two-story building. He 
leased the first floor for commercial 
use and rented the second floor as 
apartments for residential purposes. 
By means of a document in good 
legal form, the taxpayer assigned to 
his wife the right to receive the 
rents earned from the lease of the 
building. 

As the wife received the rents, 
she deposited them in her separate 
bank account, free from control of 
the taxpayer. The income was used 
by her for purposes exclusive of 
providing clothing, maintenance 
and support or of anything the tax- 
payer had a legal of moral obliga- 
tion to provide. 

During the term of the leases, 
while his wife was receiving the 
rentals, the taxpayer paid all ex- 
penses for the property and was 
allowed income tax deductions for 
depreciation, repairs, insurance and 
local taxes on the property. 

The wife reported the rentals as 


income on her tax returns, but the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
took the position that all rents 
should be charged as income to the 
taxpayer. 


Tue Rutinc— The court agreed 
with the Commissioner and held 
that the income was chargeable to 
the taxpayer. In the general appli- 
cation of the Revenue Code, tax 
liability attaches to ownership but 
a taxpayer many not escape the 
tax on his income by giving it away 
in advance of payment. 

The dominant purpose of the 
revenue laws is the taxation of in- 
come to those who earn or other- 
wise create the right to receive it, 
and one who possesses and exer- 
cises the power to procure pay- 
ment of income to another has the 
enjoyment of the income himself. 
(United States of America v. G. 
Richard Shafto, U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Fourth Circuit, No. 7437 de- 
cided July 15, 1957.) 





THE QUESTION 


Is a gift of “air space” to a charitable organization a 


deductible contribution? 


fur Factrs—Petitioners were the 
owners of a commercial lot with a 
two-story building on it in Tyler, 
Tex. On July 1, 1948, they con- 
veyed, without consideration, to a 
charitable organization, of which 
they were sole trustees, the per- 
petual right to build, own and 
maintain five additional stories on 
the existing two-story building, 
plus a portion of the existing build- 


ing to be used as an entrance, 
lobby, stairway and elevator shafts. 
Petitioners agreed to do nothing to 
weaken the support of the upper 
five stories. They did not obligate 
themselves to rebuild in the event 
of destruction of the two-story 
building, but if they did rebuild 
the charitable organization would 
also have the right to rebuild. The 
upper five stories were constructed 
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in 1948 and 1949 at a cost of $690,- 
349.21. 

Petitioners in their income tax 
returns for the year 1948 claimed 
charitable contribution deductions 
of $70,000, a figure determined by 
the Tyler Real Estate Board as 
representing the value of the gift. 
The Commissioner disallowed the 
deductions and assessed deficien- 
cies, giving the following reasons: 

(1) The deduction for gifts al- 
lowed by the Internal - Revenue 
Code must represent gifts of money 
or property. The rights and inter- 
est conveyed do not constitute 
property. 

(2) Petitioners have not satis- 
factorily proved any values for the 
rights and interests conveyed. 

(3) If the rights conveyed have 
value, then the basis of the two- 
story building should be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 


Tue Rutinc—The Court decided 
all issues in favor of the taxpayer 
and cancelled the deficiencies. In 
so ruling, the Court stated that 
property is the sum of rights and 
powers incident to ownership and 
the right to use air space adjacent 
to the ground is one of those rights. 
There is no policy in law prohibit- 
ing transactions in air space. 

In view of the foregoing and the 
fact that the interest conveyed was 
irrevocable, the court held the 
conveyance to be a gift. 

The appraisal of the property 
was made by experts familiar with 
real property values in Tyler. The 
Commissioner offered no counter- 
vailing testimony as to the value of 
the property conveyed. Accord- 
ingly, declared the Court, the evi- 
dence supports a finding that the 
value of the gift was not less than 
$70,000. 

The Commissioner offered no 
evidence regarding the reduction 
of the basis of the two-story build- 
ing. Since the building was not sold 
during the tax year in question, the 
Court assumed that the reduction 
in basis would effect only deprecia- 
tion and the Commissioner had 
not presented any evidence to 
show that the depreciation was un- 
reasonable nor had he assessed a 
deficiency with regard to the de- 
preciation. (Mattie Fair v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 27 
T.C. 106, decided February 27, 
1957.) 
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“look 


what I turn out in one hour 


with the new A. B. Dick offset duplicator" 
Two thousand new product pages, complete with photographic illustra- 
tions. Six months’ supply of personnel forms. Enough new price lists 
for the next quarter. A special billing department form letter. And a 
whole year’s inventory of medical forms. Thousands of copies in all... 
and all in just one hour with the new A. B. Dick Model 350 offset dupli- 
cator. Never has offset duplicating been so fast, so versatile, so easy! 
For more information simply mail the coupon below. Or better still, 
visit your nearby A. B. Dick Company distributor. He’s listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the classified section of your phone book. 


' AB DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 





The A. B. Dick offset duplicator, Model 350, replaces 
guesswork with exclusive Aquamatic control. Assures 
maintained balance of ink and water essential for steady 
production of top quality copies... automatically. 






eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


A. B. DICK Company MM.-18 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send more information about the new offset duplicator 
that means more copies ... more kinds of copies... in less 
time! 

ee 


Position _____ 


Company 





Address 





City Zone State 
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AN IML survey of COMPANY PRACTICE 


How management tackles advance 


One-third of the firms in this survey report no advance 


TOU 


planning of any kind, while some 72% admit their 


planning is insufficient for company needs. 


Personnel consid- 
erations, on one level or another, 
are basic to management's ap- 
proach to the problem of advance 
planning. 

This month’s MANAGEMENT 
MertuHops survey among presidents 
and other top-level executives re- 





WHAT THEY SAID 
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. How often are your company 





4. Which executive or executives hold primary 


responsibility for this planning? 


president 
other corporate officers 
all executives 


committees, other executives 


‘ 


s advanced 
plans reviewed, revised and/or extended? 
continuously 

28% 


whenever special considerations warrant 
24% 


at regular intervals (weekly to annually) 
48% 


. Which of these considerations enter directly 


dvice of outside consultants 


instinct or “hunch” 


limitations of executive staff 


possibility of relocating company 
12% 


. Do you feel your company is doing as much 


planning as it should? 


es 
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planning 


veals that, of those firms which in- 
dulge to any considerable extent 
in advance planning, 44% consid- 
er the limitations of their execu- 
tive staffs and 28% take into ac- 
count anticipated union demands 
as major factors. 

Despite the stress that has been 
placed in recent times on the ad- 
vantages of long-range planning, 
the survey further indicates that 
only 18% of the respondents formu- 
late advanced plans on a formal 
basis, while some 30% do no plan- 
ning at all beyond a one-year per- 
iod. The 52% remaining go in for 
some informal planning, but not on 
any regular or systematic basis. 

The weakness is recognized by 
the companies themselves. Of the 
total replying, 72% say that their 
firm is not doing as much planning 
as it should, the 28% balance indi- 
cating satisfaction with the extent 
of their own planning. 


Sales top concern 

Of the various aspects of com- 
pany operation covered by those 
who do indulge in formal or in- 
formal advance planning, sales is 
the factor attracting greatest 
amounts of attention. Some 69% of 
the responding firms devote ad- 
vance planning time and energy 
to this facet of business, with com- 
pany expansion (63%) and com- 
pany financing (60%) occupying 
the runner-up positions. Produc- 
tion problems were mentioned in 
51% of the cases, with profits, over- 
all costs, new products or services 
and research and development 
each noted by 42% of the respond- 
ents. 

Surprisingly, problems of mar- 
keting and advertising, which have 
been the subject of much discussion 
in the recent past, do not seem to 
call upon the attentions of Ameri- 
can business executives, insofar as 
advance plans are concerned; they 
scored 39% and 9%, respectively. 

In almost half of the companies 
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PERSONNEL 


Engineered b 


DIEB 
Styled by Raymond 






in the 


NEWEST 


MECHANIZED 
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Records revolve in upright 
position . . . travel shorter 
way to aon level. 








Use present records. No 
punching. No guiding area lost 
to clear retaining devices. 








Touch-Bar 





Dial-A-File 





Optional 2-way controls speed 
records into working position. 








loewy Associates 


world’s 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 






TAB CARD 
MASTER DECK 


CROSS INDEX 





STOCK 
CONTROL 


COST 









ADDRESSING 
PLATES 


CUSTOMER 





PLANT & 
EQUIPMENT 


y 
OLD 


FILES 


by DIEBOLD 


For automating the handling of active records 
. investigate the unprecedented posting and 
referring advantages introduced by the new 
Diebold mechanized Rotary Files. They accom- 
modate existing records on any grade of card 
or paper stock . . . eliminate punching and tran- 
scribing ... save up to 50% in time and space 
costs. There are 26 models of Diebold Mechan- 
ized Files for meeting all requirements in record 
sizes, volume and activity. Note how extra knee 
room is provided by swept-back design. Write 
today for descriptive literature on the world’s 
newest and finest mechanized Rotary Files. 
DIEBOLD, INC., CANTON, OHIO. 


DIiEBOLD 


——_— gryporn 


Diebold, Inc. * Dept. OE-93 + Canton, Ohio ba 
Please send complete details about your new 





Rotary Files for our — IS 


ee records. 
Firm a inasialna ; abigdasiin : 
Individual ___.Title. = 
Street ; . 
City = Zone___State 


(For more information, see last page) 
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teleprinted messages sent, relayed 
and received...in seconds! 


























































To coordinate the action of 
widely-dispersed groups, 
Kleinschmidt reperforator 
teletypewriters at communication 
centers immediately re-transmit 
printed messages to 
headquarters, exactly as 
received from outlying positions. 


Reception and transmission of in- 
formation to higher echelons must 
proceed smoothly, accurately and 
quickly. Kleinschmidt reperforator 
teletypewriters, developed in coop- 
eration with the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, save valuable time because 
the printed message on perforated 
tape facilitates fast reading... im- 
mediate action. The same tape 
activates the transmitting equip- 
ment; the original message reaches 
its ultimate destination without 
delay, without change. 

The Kleinschmidt equipment of 
today reflects almost 60 years of 
engineering and research in the 
teleprinted communications field. 
Now this vast fund of technical 
experience, joined with that of 
Smith-Corona Inc, points toward 
new accomplishments in electronic 
communications for business and 
industry. 


KLEINSCHMIDT LABORATORIES, INC. 


PIONEER IN TELEPRINTED COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SMITH-CORONA INC ¢@ DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 


(For more information, see last page) 
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queried, the president himself holds 
primary responsibility for all ad- 
vance planning. His 48% score is 
followed by 27% for “all executives,” 
24% for the company’s financial of- 
ficer and 21% for the executive vice- 
president. In a few companies 
(9%), special planning committees 
exist for this specific purpose. 
About double this number of firms 
assign planning responsibility to 
their individual department heads. 


Planning span varies 

Of those who do claim to do 
“advance planning,” 61% take into 
consideration no more than a one- 
year period for their formal plans. 
An additional 33% plan formally for 
two to four years in advance and 
the remaining 6% project plans for 
a five-year period. 

Most informal planning is also 
done on a relatively short-range 
basis, with 66% of the respondents 
tackling problems they think will 
arise in a one- to five-year period. 
Some 15% project informal advance 
planning through a five- to nine- 
year period, while the remaining 
19% plan informally from 10 to 20 
years ahead. 

In addition to the personnel 
considerations which affect plan- 
ning possibilities, other major con- 
siderations include the political 
outlook, 16%; instinct or “hunch,” 
16%; possibility of relocating com- 
pany, 12%; and advice of outside 
consultants, 8%. m/m 


Prrrrr Tri iit titi 


A review of 


current surveys 


Off-season vacations 

Some companies are beginning to 
recognize the attractions of off- 
season vacations, according to a 
survey of 301 firms by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Chief among the problems that 
develop, if the entire work force 
takes all of its vacation in only one 
season of the year, are interference 
with production, replacing the em- 
ployees during their absence, and 
scheduling the work load. About 
half the companies have expanded 
the vacation season to include the 
entire year. 

A majority of companies in the 
survey split vacations. 
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ONE DRAWING 
IN THOUSANDS- 





A LARGE Eastern designer and man- 
ufacturer of machine tools is saving 
space, time and personnel through 
[LTT TTT] unitizing its file of 
hal | 400,000 drawings 
in Filmsort Aper- 
ee ture cards. These 
drawings, indexed for frequent refer- 
ence in 3 x 5 cards, are simply filed 
and easily accessible. The rapidly ex- 
panding company adds to its drawing 
file at the rate of 30,000 annually ... 
yet to date, one clerk using the Film- 
sort system handles all filing, referrals 
and enlargement prints in connection 
with the drawing file. 
The adaptation of Filmsort to the 





® 





engineering drawing field represents 
one of the largest potentials for this 
system of unitized microfilm, as it 
makes possible mechanized methods 
for handling, sorting and reproduc- 
tion of filmed drawings. Yet this is 
but one of many applications for this 
modern record keeping system. For 
single or multiple document files— 
land title records, personnel files, 
hospital case histories, research re- 
ports— Filmsort provides the factors 
of versatile card filing systems, me- 
chanical sorting and reproduction of 
microfilmed records. Filmsort makes 
microfilm a practical tool for active 
daily use. 


FILMSORT DIVISION 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
A Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
Pearl River, New York 


(For more information, see last page) 
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ite now or heyer/ 





Muocrpadhble Ha0aW1aTeAH =©6HasbIBANT 
HCRYCCTBCHHbIC CUOYTHUKH SeMAH = pe3yaAb- 
TATOM Halwei cucTemMbl obpasenanna, obe- 
AOH COBETCROM CHCTEMHI NOATOTOBRA Hay FAblX 
HW WAReHCPAHIX Kaypos. 

B caa3a ¢ OTHN B 3apyOexnol Oypxyasnoli 
nmeyaTuH, ocobesno B CLA, HepexyKo yaetcs 
CPADHUTCABHLIA AHATH3 NOCTAHOBRH Cpeane- 
ro # BRIcCmero oOpa3zopannAd B CCCP no CIA 
HW BbIXBHrAeTcA 3a%a4a JornaTh CCCP p ato 
obaacTA. 


Learn—or learn Russian. 

Even a few weeks ago, the im- 
plications in those words might 
well have been brushed aside with 
a smile. But almost over night, the 
picture changed. Businessmen and 
others have suddenly been awak- 
ened to some cold facts, including 
an alarming realization that the 
nation’s education system has been 
subjected to too much public apa- 
thy for too long. The result is that 
public education has grown to a 
problem of crisis proportions. 

What is not so widely recog- 
nized among businessmen is that 
they can take direct and imme- 
diate action to dissolve the prob- 
lem. There are things you can do 
right now to increase the caliber of 
education in your own community. 

To do so is far more than a mere 
patriotic duty or community re- 
lations opportunity. Studies show 
that by helping your local school 
program, your company can profit 
in a number of ways. 

Thus, even from a self-interest 
standpoint alone, it’s not a question 
of whether you should undertake 
a program of local school support. 
The questions confronting your 
company are these: What can we 
do, and how can we go about it? 

The answers are found in a 





“Foreign observers are calling the Sput- 
niks the result of our system of educa- 
tion, and a victory of the Soviet system 
of training scientific and engineering 
cadres. 

“Thus, the bourgeois press abroad, 
especially in the U.S.A., frequently car- 
ries comparative analyses of the status 
of high school and university education 
in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., and 
urges catching up with the U.S.S.R. in 
this field.”—V. Yeliutin, U.S.S.R. Minister 
of Higher Education, in Pravda, Nov. 17, 
1957. 
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Businessmen are moving in strong on the school problems in their local communities. 


With Sputniks in the sky and the handwriting on the wall, they are replacing 


virile planning and action for the lip-service and apathy that has largely characterized 


the public's attitude towards schools until now. A new study proves that when 


business cooperates with schools, the benefits go both ways. In fact, some say such 


cooperation is a matter of business survival. Here's what you should know and 


what you can do to raise the level of your local education system. 


significant booklet published this 
month by the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, a non- 
profit, non-political organization 
devoted exclusively to school im- 
provement, with no special ax to 
grind. Titled “How Business and 
Schools Work Together,” the book- 
let is based on a depth survey of 
265 companies and 305 school ad- 
ministrators. In addition to telling 
vou what you need to know about 
vour local school system in order 
to work effectively with it, the 
booklet offers scores of specific, 
tested programs that your com- 
pany can adapt as a means of im- 
proving education locally. It de- 
tails case histories of unusual local, 
regional and national school aid 
programs that business concerns 
have sponsored, either separately 
or as joint efforts. 

This article summarizes some of 
the school support programs de- 
scribed in the Better Schools book- 
let. Before looking at these ways to 
help your schools, however, con- 
sider these facts on why it is to 
your advantage to do so. 

Industry is expanding; so are 
schools. Industry is reaching out 
for new ideas, new methods; so are 
schools. Industry needs a climate 
of favorable opinion in which to 
survive; so do schools. 

Industry has faced a growing 
manpower shortage. Automation 
has been a partial answer, but to- 
day business firms are confronted 
with severe shortages not only of 
specialists and technicians in all 
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fields, but also of management 
personnel. The complexity of mod- 
ern business calls for the manager 
of today and tomorrow to have a 
far wider grounding in general 
education than his predecessors. 
The success and survival of your 
company will depend on the peo- 
ple in it. They will need to have 
a broader view, the ability to 
work with varied groups and to 
communicate with each of them, 
the talent for synthesis as well as 
analysis, and a familiarity with 
psychology «id philosophy as well 
as propslsion and parity. 

(Griy good education can supply 


the kind of manpower material 
that will fill this need for your firm. 
Yet today’s educators, working 
more or less alone, are hard pressed 
to find adequate ways to teach so 
many so much in such short time. 
The Russians may be on the verge 
of lunar circumnavigation, but 
many American school teachers 
lack resources even to keep up-to- 
date with rapid advances in sci- 
ence, technology and world events. 
If they cannot keep up, business 
and the nation as a whole are des- 
tined to fall behind—or farther be- 
hind. 

Business has still another funda- 


FREE COPY 


When M/M editors saw confidential advanced proofs of the booklet, 
“How Business and Schools Work Together,” they recognized it as a 
“must” for any business executive concerned with the quality of public 
education in his community. Thus an arrangement was worked out to 
provide a free copy to any M/M reader on request. 

The booklet is published by the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, a non-profit, non-partisan organization. It features full facts 
on how your company can profit by launching a local school assistance 
program, including dozens of programs, large and small, that have 
already been proven. It also lists companies ready to offer you the 
benefit of their experience if you should decide to undertake an effort 


similar to their efforts. 


For a free copy of ‘How Business and Schools Work To- 
gether,” simply circle number 614 on the Reader Service 


Card in the back of this issue. 
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mental stake in education. The na- 
tion’s industrial economy depends 
on public understanding and sup- 
port. Yet to their horror, business- 
men find that many students and 
teachers still view modern busi- 
ness in terms of depression and 
sweatshop days. These outmoded 
concepts continue because rela- 
tively few students and their teach- 
ers have been given an opportu- 
nity to get a first-hand view of 
modern business and technology in 
action. 

Consider these monumental 
problems that schools face: spiral- 
ling enrollments, double sessions, 
teacher shortages, outbreaks of ju- 
venile delinquency, inadequate 
salary scales, interference from 
pressure groups—and, until now, 
an undercurrent of public apathy. 

For the school system in your 
location to tailor its educational 
program to community needs, the 
schools must know what the com- 
munity—and especially the busi- 
ness community—requires of its fu- 
ture citizens. This is an area where 
business executives and _ business 
firms, working separately and in 
joint programs, can get to work 
right now. 

Fortunately, business and edu- 
cation have already begun moving 
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Council booklet lists guides for business aid to local 


closer together. A wide variety of 
cooperative ventures have been 
successfully tried, and these exper- 
iences can serve as guides for you 
in developing your own firm’s pro- 
gram of school support. 

In deciding what kind of school 
support you can best undertake, 
you will want to carefully examine 
the new booklet of the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools 
(to get a free copy, see box page 
19). Here, taken from the booklet, 
are a few of the school aid pro- 
grams most mentioned to the coun- 
cil in its survey of 265 business 
firms: 

Set aside special times for plant 
visits by students and_ teachers. 
Special visits to industrial plants 
and business offices are arranged to 
illustrate exactly how a product is 
made or processed. These visits 
show industry in action and enliven 
discussion of economic theory. For 
plant visits in the future, educators 
ask to be shown management at 
work as well as machines shaping 
materials. 

Employ teachers during summer 
months. The lucky teacher is the 
one who finds a summer job in the 
field of his major interest. If he 
teaches bookkeeping and gets an 
assignment with a bank or account- 


pps 


Toy, Jr. 


ing department, he can pick up cur- 
rent methods first-hand to pass 
along to his students. More than 
one teacher has discovered after a 
summer's work that he’s been teach- 
ing his students an obsolete system 
or theory. New insights add to the 
teacher’s value as an instructor. 

Prepare special exhibits for 
schools. Upon request of the 
schools, many companies provide 
equipment or displays relating to 
their industry. Industry backing has 
been largely responsible for the in- 
creasing number of student science 
fairs throughout the country. 

Hire school personnel for special 
research projects. Giving teachers 
practical “in-plant” problems to 
solve as research problems in eco- 
nomics or science can be of value 
both to the teacher and to the busi- 
nessman. Such experiments give the 
teacher insight into common busi- 
ness problems. In turn, teachers’ 
analyses and comments often cause 
supervisory business personnel to 
re-examine the reasons for perform- 
ing operations the way they have 
been doing. 

Donate equipment or funds for 
extra-curricular school activities. 
Businessmen jointly, or singly, fur- 
nish money or equipment for activi- 
ties not covered by the school 


Why businessmen : 


“Businessmen aren't just talking about school ARE, 
now—they’re acting.” So says young, Henry 


Toy is a man with a mission. A former business exec 












utive himself (Du Pont, Atlantic es he is now 

president of the highly respected National Citizens Coun- 
cit fee Batter Schools "his fob is to help businessmen and > 
others constructive action to school sacabesainene 
in their localities. 

Why are businessmen moving in on the school prob- — 
iol TAF tor tan tha now Cocecsan of tee eta 
our educational needs,” says Toy. “It’s also because — 
more business executives see the advantage to their own 
firms of school cooperation—immediate as well as long- _ 


range.” 
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school systems 


budget. For instance, a school band 
may lack uniforms; a science club 
may lack fundamental equipment; 
a group of students may lack the 
fare to attend a training conference. 

Give scholarships and fellow- 
ships to outstanding students and 
teachers. Big companies are not the 
only ones that have set aside sums 
to help here. Community conscious 
businessmen have established in- 
numerable local financial aid pro- 
grams for worthy students and 
teachers. 

Participate in Teacher Recogni- 
tion Days. Usually annual events, 
activities on these days range from 
luncheons and dinners in honor of 
teachers to presentations of special 
plaques and awards for distin- 
guished service. The Education De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce can tell you how its 
members initiate such days in their 
communities. 

Put special research services at 
the disposal of school personnel. A 
company having an extensive refer- 
ence library in science puts it at 


**Spotlight Report, “Scholarships—How 
Do They Help?” sums up some of these 
programs. For a free copy, address Better 
Schools, 9 E. 40th St., New York 16. 





is in a prime pi to offer.” 


One of the best, most direct ways for a businessman 
to serve is to join a citizens committee that is working 
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ian do to improve his local 
schools? “Plenty,” says Henry Toy. “Schools need the 
kind of cooperation, talent and resources that business 
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Pravda’s boast: This chart appeared recently in “Pravda” with a boast of Russia’s 
superior education system. Chart shows more engineers coming from Russian 


schools, fewer from U.S. schools. 


the disposal of teachers in the 
region. Some companies assign staff 
personnel as consultants who are 
available to answer special tech- 
nical questions. Some put teachers 
on mailing lists to receive technical 
bulletins or trade association news- 
letters. Others have given teachers 
subscriptions to useful trade or 
technical journals. A variation of 
this is to make such journals avail- 
able through a local library. 
Support the school board at 
bond voting time. Wholehearted 


support by business in “selling” a 
needed bond issue is already com- 
mon in some towns and cities. In 
others it is notably absent. Of all 
forms of aid, this is the kind most 
appreciated by school administra- 
tors. To show their support, busi- 
nessmen in many communities work 
as committees to put all the facts 
before the public and to bring out 
the greatest number of voters for 
the school election. 
Now, having examined in cap- 
(Continued on page 67) 








How to popularize your 


Will your next annual report measure up to its possibilities? The answer depends not 


so much on the money you spend on it as the imagination, planning and work you 


put into it. This article gives you the experiences of a variety of companies 


that have gotten multiple value from their annual reports. It tells you not only 


what to say in your annual report, but how to say it — for optimum reader impact. 


mes [ff your company 
is caught in the high-cost, low prof- 
it squeeze, you may be tempted to 
de-emphasize your next annual re- 
port—holding it down in size, con- 
tent and cost. Some firms have 
done this, either to achieve real 
economy or to impress stockhold- 
ers with company austerity. 

More companies, however, are 
taking the opposite tack, according 


to a recent survey. They find that 
it is more economical—and_profit- 
able—to re-emphasize the annual 
report—to build it up, popular- 
ize it and make it do a multi-pur- 
pose job. Their thinking is that 
since an annual report is expected 
or required of them anyway, it is 
economically sound to use it as a 
major vehicle of communications, 
to be put to comprehensive use. 


> VALUE: SELL COMPANY PRODUCTS 





Gray Mfg. Co. 


Trend is toward more use of annual reports to sell products. 
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By Dr. Solomon Balsam 


Executive Vice President 
Contempo Agency, New York 


Firms of all sizes and types have 
found that they can plug into a 
variety of opportunities with a 
well planned annual report. 


What it can do 

Essentially, an annual report 
is an accounting to stockholders. 
How important it is to the stock- 
holders is indicated by a survey 
made recently by Citizens Utility 
Co. The company polled its stock- 
holders and found that the annual 
report was a key determinant in 
their decision to retain stock in the 
company. 

But even within the realm of 
stockholder relations, there may be 
a variety of other specific objec- 
tives for which your annual report 
can be useful, other than encour- 
aging present owners to hold their 
stock. For example, your annual 
report can be designed to help you 
fill any one or a combination of 
these important needs: 

® Build company 
the investment market. 

® Block proxy fights and the in- 
cursions of raiders. 

® Broaden the base of 
ownership. 

™ Stimulate advantageous merg- 
er opportunities. 

= Create a market for future 
stock issues. 


prestige in 


stock 
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annual report 


@ Increase the availability of 
bank loans. 

@ Win shareholder support for 
major management decisions or 
plans. 

In addition to these, a_ well 
planned annual report will serve 
you well in areas other than finan- 
cial relations—in sales, employee 
relations and general public rela- 
tions. Here are some of the sup- 
plementary jobs you can assign to 
it: 

® Sell your product to old and 
new customers. 

@® Give your employees and 
their families the facts they crave 
about the company. 

® Strengthen your relations with 
suppliers, and help you line up 








How to read 


our Annual Re port 


; Minneapolis-Honeywell supplemented a 
new sources of supply. 

® Reflect a positive company 
personality to your plant commu- 
nity and the general public. 

= Get your company talked 


recent annual report with a booklet, 
“How to Read an Annual Report,” offering 


explanation of the year’s figures. 


about in news media such as news- 
papers and radio. 


Stiff competition 

Getting full value from an an- 
nual report involves a number of 
things. Part of the answer lies in 
the content of the report, another 
in how the finished product is dis- 
tributed and used (see boxes p. 71, 
73). Also, success depends large- 
ly upon your ability to broaden the 
appeal of the material you present. 

You can be sure of one thing: re- 
gardless of how you handle it, your 
annual report will be up against 
stiff competition. There are some 
25,000 annual reports being issued 
by corporations and financial in- 
stitutions. If your report is to stand 
up against this kind of competi- 
tion, it must be designed to com- 
mand attention, command reader- 
ship, and be understood—by the bu- 
siness layman as well as the finan- 
cial wizard. 

When you start planning your 
annual report, ask yourself this 
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> VALUE: CLARIFY COMPLEX FINANCIAL INFORMATION 
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Minneapolis Honeywell 


Imaginative cherts increase the appeal of an annual report. 
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with good typography, quality paper 
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with four-color covers, handsome art 
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question: How can we make our 
next annual report do a multi-pur- 
pose communications or sales job, 
or at least a really solid job in the 
area of stockholder relations alone? 

Once you have selected the pri- 
mary purpose or purposes you 
want the report to serve, the con- 
tent will be dictated pretty much 
accordingly. But remember that 
putting your annual report across 
depends not only on what you say, 





ABOUT 
THE 
AUTHOR 





As vice president of the Contempo 
Agency in New York, Solomon Balsam 
specializes in annual reports and other 
methods of corporate communications. 
He has built a versatile background 
in business public relations, radio writ- 
ing and news reporting. He holds a 
Pulitizer award as a foreign corre- 
spondent, served a term as public 
relations counsel to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and has lectured at Mc- 
Gill University and Columbia. 
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but on how you say it. A common 
mistake that executives make is to 
assume that “Anything I can un- 
derstand our stockholders and the 
public can understand too!” Your 
firm’s profit and loss figures may 
be burned into your mind, but that 
doesn’t mean that merely present- 
ing them in cold tabular form will 
burn them into the stockholders’ 
minds. It’s been proved time and 
again that the impact of an annual 
report is multiplied when the con- 
tent is simplified and imagina- 
tively dramatized. 

General Motors Corp., for exam- 
ple, wanted to find out whether its 
stockholders preferred financial 
data presented in the naked tabu- 
lar form that financial experts are 
used to, or whether they preferred 
more dramatic charts, maps and 
graphs that give figures more vis- 
ual meaning. The company sur- 
veyed over 4,000 of its stockhold- 
ers on the question. Only 5.3% 
voted for the straight tabular pres- 
entation; 71.3% asked for the eas- 
ier, more visual treatment. 

What kind of charts are best? 
The Borden Co. wanted to get the 
answer to this question so it made 





a test among its own employees. 
Six types of charts and tables were 
designed, each presenting the same 
data in a different way. These var- 
ious types were tested on the em- 
ployees. A simple pie chart, incor- 
porating illustrative symbols show- 
ing the various items by each slice 
of pie, was found to be best from 
the points of view of initial under- 
standing and then remembering. 


The modern trend 

“Dry as an annual report” is a 
simile that is losing its meaning. 
About a quarter of a century ago, 
annual reports were practically, 
without exception, statements in- 
dicating that independent auditors 
had verified the figures as revealed 
in the balance sheet. These reports, 
often the product of duplicating 
machines rather than printing 
presses, were seldom read by any- 
one other than bankers, large in- 
vestors and trust executives—since 
most companies in those days were 
controlled by such people. 

Now, however, the picture has 
changed radically. Close to 10 mil- 
lion Americans own the greatest 
industrial empire in history. Many 
of them, of course, never see their 
industrial property, or meet the 
people who keep it operating. Alert 
companies are taking these facts 
into consideration, and using their 
annual reports to reflect the com- 
pany personality to their financial 
family, as well as other interested 
segments of the public. They do it 
partly by replacing dryness with 
animation in the form of appealing 
design, attention-getting colors, 
crisp writing. 

Some firms have accomplished 
this transition from dryness to live- 
liness primarily by beefing up their 
annual report budgets; others have 
found they can do it by substituting 
imagination and professional guid- 
ance for costly materials and print- 
ing techniques. 


Using it to sell 
The tendency today is toward 
greater use of the annual report to 
sell company products. As a ran- 
dom example, take a recent annual 
report of Armstrong Corp. In an 
eight-page section, Armstrong 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Should you have 





a banker on your board? 


A banker on the board can be like a navigator on the bridge helping to chart 


a favorable course for the corporate craft. Again, he can be like a dragging 


anchor, impeding progress and profit by his caution. Here are some major 


pros and cons on the question of bankers as corporate directors. The experi- 


ence reflected here will help you decide if the practice is right for you. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Last month M/M car- 
ried comments by some authoritative 
executives on the subject of whether 
it is wise for a business concern to have 
a banker on its board of directors. Be- 
cause of the interest these comments 
stimulated, the editors commissioned 
the following article by an author, 
himself a banker, who has conducted 
a detailed study of bankers as cor- 
porate directors. The article is based 


on the results of his study. 
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By Philip S. Shoemaker 


Vice president, Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


me Every = business- 
man wants favorable relations with 
his bank, but how intimate should 
these relations be? Should Banker 
Brown be invited into the board 
room? 

Whether to have a banker on 
the board is a question that many 
firms have struggled with. The 
practice, begun years and years 
ago, has continued due to custom 
and expediency, and even neces- 
sity. Officials of some of the 100 
largest banks, for example, serve 
on as many as five, 10, even 20 


boards of business corporations. 
Obviously such bankers find some 
advantage in the practice—and ob- 
viously businessmen do too. But 
while some champion the practice 
for its benefits, others damn it for 
its drawbacks, both to the business- 
man and the banker. Not the least 
of the disadvantages is the possi- 
bility that a situation involving a 
conflict of interest may arise for the 
banker-director forcing him to de- 
cide which “master” he will serve 
—his bank or your company. 

No good or bad label can be 
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Banker on the board of directors — is he an asset or liability in a 
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placed on the practice of having 
a banker on your board. For you 
to solve the equation, you must 
analyze it, and weigh the pros and 
cons as they apply to your situa- 
tion. 

Following are sketches of some 
of the most significant favorable 
and adverse aspects of the practice 
of having a banker on your board. 
The quoted statements, although 
assigned to fictitious names, are 
those of real people. 


Outside point of view 

Most business executives con- 
tinually consult their banker, since 
it is part of his stock-in-trade to 
study and forecast the changes and 
trends of the economy. 

The bank officer who serves on 
the board of an industrial concern 
has two major functions to perform 
in his directorial capacity. He 
should assist in planning and guid- 
ing the financial policies of the 
company, and he should temper 
corporate activities through counsel 
and advice gained through practi- 
cal industrial and commercial ex- 
perience arising out of his dealings 
with a wide variety of business 


concerns. 
Mr. Postgate, treasurer of a 
prominent industrial company 


gives a big business view of the 
banker-director’s services: 


“Reading industrial and financial 
statistics and the opinions of leaders 
in industry and finance is part of a 
banker's daily chore. Without ques- 
tion, bankers in general, through 
their contacts and close association 
with bank customers, obtain an 
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over-all picture of the general busi- 
ness and economic conditions pre- 
vailing locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally, depending, of course, on 
the magnitude of the bank’s asso- 
ciations and operations. Such broad 
knowledge can prove very helpful 
to industry in keeping posted on 
economic conditions, thereby influ- 
encing the shaping of their own 
business affairs accordingly.” 

It has been said that a good di- 
rector earns his keep when he asks 
searching questions and presses for 
the answers. The ultimate purpose 
of the board of directors, of course, 
is to be a stabilizing influence on 
the executive management and 
to be concerned with the continu- 
ity of the corporation’s operations 
and profits from year to year and 
from generation to generation. 

The presence of a prudent 
banker on the board of a successful 
but over-ambitious enterprise in a 
small community may be of mutual 
benefit to the corporation, the bank 
and the community. His attend- 
ance at board meetings may indi- 
rectly act as a brake on unsound 
speculative tendencies of his co- 
directors or the executives of the 
company which, if unchecked, 
could lead to financial embarrass- 
ment and ultimate failure of the 
corporation. 

Drifting from the field in which 
the management is experienced 
and away from the original pur- 
pose of the enterprise is a promi- 
nent cause of business failure. A 
banker on the board would have 
questioned the ability of the man- 
agement to shift operations into a 
wholly unknown field! 


Controller function for 
small business 


ln the best-managed concerns 
there is a balance achieved be- 
tween the inside executive direc- 
tors and the non-management out- 
side directors. Practical guidance 
by the executives responsible for 
operations and finance is a great 
assistance to a board of directors. 
In many small companies which 
cannot support a trained finance 
official, the controller function is 
exercised by the outside banker-di- 
rector. The counterpart of the con- 
troller in a large company, then, is 
the small company banker-director, 
who renders assistance to the man- 
agement in controlling operations 
and helping to formulate financial 
policy. He is the logical fiscal rep- 
resentative of the owners of the 
small business enterprise. He acts 
as a check on the management it- 
self, and is the one to whom the 
other directors turn for guidance 
on policy and interpretation of fi- 
nancial data concerning the oper- 
ations. 

When a banker is an industrial 
director, and there is a financial or 
management problem facing his 
business board, he will frequently 
discuss it with his brother bankers. 
Depending on the circumstances, 
he might submit it in either con- 
crete or abstract form. The indus- 
trial concern thereby has the ad- 
vantage of a group opinion of fi- 
nancial specialists rather than the 
knowledge and experience of one 
man. 

The banker-director of a small 
industrial company will know what 
is the conventional return on in- 
vestments in many lines of busi- 
ness. That is a big factor in allocat- 
ing funds to ventures both present 
and prospective. The banker-direc- 
tor function, like the controller in 
a big company, is not only to main- 
tain solvency, but liquidity as well. 

Mr. Hampton, a manufacturer, 
plumbs to the core of the matter 
with the following: 


“Director Boyle’s background is 
that of banking, in which field he 
developed a broad knowledge of 
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company like yours? 


business organization and adminis- 
tration. He brought to the company 
its then most urgent need—a com- 
prehensive and practical knowledge 
of finance and its administration.” 


Close bank ties 

In addition to the contact of the 
banker-director and the board 
members of the industrial organiza- 
tion (which develops faith, mutual 
respect and understanding), the 
closer ties which both the business 
and bank personnel enjoy result 
in goodwill and excellent business 
relations. There are other benefits 
noted by small business operators 
of the extraordinary attention 
given to a company by the bank 
staff when a _ banker joins the 
board. Mr. Hart, a department 
store official, says: 

“Since Mr. Adams came on our 
board, all the bank people have 
shown special interest and attention 
in the handling of our bank busi- 
ness. The difference is noticeable; 
it’s that something extra that makes 
it seem as though we have become 
a member of the family. It’s very 
good in many ways. It should have 
been this way years ago, but it’s 
never too late. The bank is now an 
entirely different place to us.” 


Conflicts of interest 

All segments of business and 
banking, from the earliest days of 
incorporation of business enter- 
prises, have been alerted to con- 
flicts of interest, self-dealing, a bi- 
ased point of view by business and 
banking directorates, and domina- 
tion by minority interests. 

Mr. Holt, a contractor, believes: 

“A banker-director may easily find 

himself in an equivocal position in 
the event that he may be called 
upon to decide between two courses 
—one of which may be immediately 
convenient for the bank, and the 
other conducive to the ultimate in- 
terest of the customer. It could be 
vice versa. The point is: the dual 
interest is certain to militate against 
one party—ultimately!” 

Another adverse factor to con- 
sider is the possible tendency of 
the banker to dominate. The belief 

(Continued on page 64) 
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INSIDE VS. OUTSIDE DIRECTORS 


hat makes an ideal board? Should it be composed prim- 
W arily of inside directors or outside directors? Can out- 
side directors learn enough about the business to work 
effectively? How can board members be appointed inde- 
pendently of the chief executive (whose work they review)? 
These are questions that have been debated for years. A 
new book, The Director Looks at His Job,* goes a long way 
toward providing reasonable answers to these and other 
questions concerning the function of the corporate board of 
directors. Here is a brief excerpt from the book, dealing with 
the relative merits of inside and outside directors: 


The principal advantage of the inside director lies 
in his familiarity with the business. Typically, out- 
side directors spend a modicum of time on company 
affairs. They require briefing at the once-a-month 
board meeting on matters which the company’s 
executives may have spent months in deliberating. 

In contrast, the insider has fuller knowledge by 
virtue of his operating positions, and has a greater 
interest because of his more direct involvement in 
the outcome of decisions made. Presence of such 
insiders thus insures that policy will not be set or 
actions taken without the benefit of judgment in- 
formed by knowledge and interest. 

Another advantage of relying on insiders is in their 
ready availability. 

The disadvantages of the part-time inside director 
in general stem from the fact that he spends most 
of his time in an operating position, subordinate to 
the chief executive. This raises questions as to (a) 
whether he can effectively review the actions of his 
superior, when he assumes his other function of 
director; (b) whether he can be entrusted to review 
adequately his own performance and that of his 
colleagues, with whom he must continue to live and 
do business in an operating capacity; (c) whether 
he can bring to his directorial function a breadth of 
viewpoint, or whether, under the circumstances, his 
point of view tends to become ingrown. 

The outsider has important assets. He provides a 
fresh viewpoint. He is not subordinate to the chief 
executive, not a colleague of other members of top 
management, and hence is in a position when appro- 
priate to needle management—sometimes effectively, 
even when handicapped by limited knowledge. 

The principal disadvantage of relying on outside 
directors is in the difficulty of obtaining capable 
people who are willing to spend the amount of time 
which would be required to familiarize themselves 
in a responsible way with the company’s activities. 
° +HE DIRECTOR LOOKS AT HIS JOB, by Courtney C. Brown and E. 
Everett Smith. Columbia University Press, New York. 1957. 150 
pp. $2.75. 
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Why most supervisor training 


Here is a revelation for you. An academic researcher presents in 


clear-cut language the results of scientific study that debunks 


what your company may be doing — or planning to do — to train supervisors 


and foremen. If you examine and evaluate what this author has to say, 


you are bound to benefit, if only in your own management philosophy. 


mes Some firms ac- 
cept supervisor training on simple 
faith. They assume that if their 
foremen are given training in the 
human relations aspects of motivat- 
ing their people, at least some de- 
gree of benefit is bound to accrue. 

Other firms go a step further. In- 
stead of accepting supervisor train- 
ing at face value, they try to find 
out if it really does pay off for 
them. For example, they may quiz 
their foremen both before and 
after a training program to see if 
the foremen have become more 
considerate of workers. If the fore- 
men do show more understand- 
ing of human relations after the 
training, then the usual practice 
is to assume that a new day has 
dawned, and everybody more or 
less relaxes. 

Some skeptics refuse to stop 
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here. They look at the whole pres- 
ent pattern of supervisor training 
with a questioning eye. Among 
these skeptics is the Personnel Re- 
search Board of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Working with a large cor- 
poration (which was skeptical 
enough to invest some money and 
facilities ), our board recently com- 
pleted a scientific study * of the 
effects of supervisor training. The 
research was done at one of the 
motor truck plants of the cooperat- 
ing corporation, and at the con- 
cern’s central training school for 
foremen in Chicago. 

The findings of this research 
were revealing and disquieting to 


®*This study is described in detail in “‘Leader- 
ship and Supervision in Industry”, by Edwin A. 
Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris and Harold E. 
Burtt, Monograph No. 33, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 1955. 110 pp. $4 cloth, $3 paper. 


By Dr. Harold E. Burtt 


Ohio State University 


say the least. For example, they 
show that a foreman is often less 
effective after training than he was 
before. The study points to the 
fact that the usual management at- 
titude toward supervisor training 
is naive. 

Before examining the findings 
of this research, let’s review a few 
details on how the study was con- 
ducted, in order to establish its sig- 
nificance. 


Building reliable yardstick 

Our first problem was to develop 
a reliable instrument—a question- 
naire—for measuring attitudes and 
behavior of supervisors—one that 
would give the same results on 
Tuesday as on Monday. Reliability 
of a questionnaire can be fixed by 
appropriate statistical methods. It 
can be refined by such statistical 
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drops dead (and what to do about it) 


measuring methods as factor analy- 
sis. For example, we may have 
quite a conglomeration of items 
for a foreman to check as to how 
he feels about them. But it may 
develop that, after all, these dif- 
ferent items are measuring just a 
few basic factors, like a tendency 
to be considerate of one’s subordi- 
nates. If an analysis shows that all 
the items are measuring just two 
or three such basic factors, then we 
can statistically rework our factors 
and revise the items accordingly. 
This results in a better instrument. 
For our study of supervisor train- 


pool of items that had been de- 
veloped by our Personnel Research 
Board in earlier studies of leader- 
ship. Typical items are, “Our fore- 
man treats all the workers under 
him as his equals,” or, “Our fore- 
man expresses appreciation when a 
man does a good job.” Items like 
these could be rated by a foreman’s 
subordinates as “always,” “often,” 
“sometimes,” “seldom” or “never.” 

We started with an original pool 
of 1,800 such items; these were re- 
duced by various methods to about 
150. With these we made an in- 
tensive study of ratings of a con- 


the technique of factor analysis 
mentioned above. When we got 
through we found that practi- 
cally all the items measured in one 
way or another just two underlying 
factors. 

One factor was what we termed 
generally as “consideration’—pri- 
marily the degree of mutual friend- 
ship and trust between the leader 
and his group. 

The second factor we identified 
with the term, “initiating structure.” 
This dealt with such things as how 
well the foreman defined patterns 
of organization, how he set up his 





ing, we started with a considerable 


WHAT 


HE RESEARCH REPORTED in this article indicates many 
points rather conclusively. Here is a quick summary: 
Probably the clearest result of the study is that the 
climate in which a foreman works, far more than the 
training he receives, determines the type and level of his 
leadership attitudes and behavior. If the climate is wrong, 
the training probably won’t stick, and may even backfire. 
A foreman’s working climate is created by his superiors 
in management. If his own boss or bosses are considerate 
and human relations oriented, then the foreman is likely 
to be similarly considerate of his people, with or without 
special training. If his superiors put the emphasis more 
heavily on the methods of getting the work done, rather 
than keeping the staff satisfied and happy, then this kind 
of behavior is likely to be adopted by the foreman, even 
if he is trained in the “human relations” approach. 

What this suggests is that once the objective has been 
determined for a training program, the training should 
start near the top and work down, rather than beginning 
with the first line supervisor. 

With reference to the objective of supervisor training, 
the Ohio State study does not provide a clear answer. The 
study dealt with how to do it, rather than with what to do. 
But the research does suggest questions about objectives. 

One such question concerns the common assumption that 
good morale leads directly to increased efficiency. The 
Ohio State study suggests that the kind of leader the 
workers like best is more “considerate” but he is not neces- 
sarily the most efficient in getting results. Likewise, the 
foreman whose department is regarded by higher exec- 
utives as more efficient tends to be the initiating structure 
type—more concerned with getting the work done than 
with keeping his people happy. But this type appears to 
have more absenteeism and grievances in his department. 
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siderable number of foremen, using 
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The problem, apparently, is more acute in production de- 
partments than in non-production, particularly those depart- 
ments which may have a more demanding time schedule. 

So what should a company do when morale and effi- 
ciency do not go together? It is doubtful a firm will want 
to scrap human relations training altogether. Some prob- 
ably will decide to stress the human relations anyway and 
hope for the best. As one executive puts it: “We can usually 
handle the production, anyway, but if morale is bad we 
have trouble.” Others may be a bit sensitive to their social 
responsibility. If a man spends his life working for them, 
that life ought to be reasonably satisfying and they have 
some obligation to make it so. 

There is left open the possibility of developing a kind of 
training in leadership that involves a fair amount of both 
consideration and initiating structure. These two dimensions 
are independent of each other. A man can be strong in 
both or weak in both or strong in one and weak in the 
other. There is every reason to believe that a foreman can 
be trained (in the proper climate) to plan and organize 
work assignments efficiently (structuring) but also to ex- 
plain to his workers the reasons for his decisions (con- 
sideration). Research could determine the kinds of behavior 
that were high in both dimensions and then the curriculum 
could be built around those behaviors. 

The foreman is in a difficult role when he is under pres- 
sure from his superiors to get the job done in a limited 
time and also to conduct his department in a way his sub- 
ordinates will like. 

But if you set out to develop certain attitudes and be- 
haviors on the part of the foreman by means of a training 
program, you can be sure of one thing: the results of the 
training will not be permanent unless the supervisory 
climate in which the foreman operates is fixed accordingly. 
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If you train a foreman but give him the wrong 


climate to work in, the training wont stick. 


what leadership methods he used 
for getting the job done. 

Actually it worked out that the 
two factors—consideration and ini- 
tiating structure—were statistically 
independent. A man could be up 
in one and down in the other or up 
in both or down in both. 

We finally wound up with a 
questionnaire containing 20 items 
dealing with foremanship behavior 
and attitudes of consideration, and 
20 items dealing with behavior and 
attitudes of initiating structure. As 
indicated above, by slight altera- 
tions in wording and scales, the 
questionnaire could be used by 
workers or by higher executives to 
evaluate the behavior of a given 
foreman. Further, it could be 
adapted for use by a foreman him- 
self to express his own attitudes. 

The development of this sound 
measurement instrument was ac- 
tually one of the strongest accom- 
plishments of the research effort. 


Using the yardstick 


With this instrument, we took a 
look at the immediate effects of 
the leadership training in the cen- 
tral foreman training school of the 
corporation that was cooperating 
with us. Foremen were _ being 
brought in from plants around the 
country for a two-week training 
program which placed _ consider- 
able emphasis on human relations, 
and used most of the latest gim- 
micks such as visual aids and role 
playing. The day they arrived at 
the school, the foremen were given 
the questionnaire we had devised, 
and they took it again two weeks 
later on their last day of school. 
They indicated how they thought 
a supervisor should act. The blanks 
were then scored for the two basic 
dimensions of consideration and 
initiating structure. 

The results were quite clear. 
After the two weeks there was an 
average increase in consideration 
and an average decrease in initiat- 
ing structure. 

Evidently the school did some- 
thing to foreman attitudes and in 
the direction which might have 
been anticipated. The training pro- 
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gram was definitely human rela- 
tions oriented and thus it did make 
the men more considerate. This is 
the result that is often found in 
such projects and usually when the 
program reaches that  point—it 
stops. However, we were a bit 
curious as to the extent to which 
the results of the training would 
stick and influence attitudes and 
behavior back at the plant. So we 
raised our sights. 

We could not follow the same 
men back to the plants because 
20 plants were represented in a 
given session of the school. How- 
ever, similar results could be ob- 
tained by analyzing men at a sin- 
gle plant who had or had not been 
to the school. We could also find 
men with various lengths of time 
since attending school. This is 
where we got our real surprise. 

On the consideration dimension, 
the behavior of the untrained su- 
pervisors averaged 76 points but 
those who had been to the central 
school within 10 months had a 
score of only 69 points—a 9% drop! 
In addition to the drop in behav- 
ior, the attitudes of the foremen 
from the consideration standpoint 
dropped about 4%. 

The initiating structure dimen- 
sion showed little difference be- 
tween the trained and the un- 
trained with reference to those 
who had not been back at the plant 
for more than a year after school. 
However, for those who had been 
back at the plant roughly for one 
to two years, the initiating structure 
attitude score was up about 6% and 
the behavior score about 11% as 
compared with those who had not 
been to school at all. This does 
not apply to everybody, of course. 
But it was enough of a trend to 
suggest a problem. It is significant, 
also, that attitudes and behavior 
tended to check each other and 
showed the same trend, namely 
the increase in consideration and 
the drop in initiation of structure. 

Thus the research indicated that 
the human relations training did 
not stick. We puzzled over this. 
One possible answer was that the 
training program made the men 
more aware of their leadership role 


and they tended to identify them- 
selves more with management. 
The fact that a foreman was se- 
lected and given an obviously ex- 
pensive experience tended to sug- 
gest his importance to manage- 
ment. The result might be that he 
knows the answers all right after 
the school but when he gets back 
home he feels more like an execu- 
tive than he did before and fol- 
lows the initiating structure pat- 
tern. Perhaps he does some learn- 
ing in both places, school and 
plant. But the atmosphere is differ- 
ent. What is “right” in the school 
situation may not work so well in 
the plant situation. 


Why training doesn’t stick 


This led us to worry some about 
the actual plant situation. We 
noted that all the foremen did not 
show the same trends to the same 
degree and presumably the situa- 
tions in which they operated dif- 
fered considerably. For one thing, 
each foreman has somebody over 
him and those somebodies may all 
be different in their own attitudes. 
We call this the supervisory “cli- 
mate.” Let’s look at it more care- 
fully. 

It was not difficult to measure 
the climate with the same ques- 
tionnaire items. The foreman rated 
the behavior and attitudes of his 
boss and the boss indicated his 
own attitudes as to how he ought 
to supervise the foremen under 
him. Combining these ratings gave 
us an index of the climate for a 
particular foreman. Then, on the 
basis of climate, we broke down 
the preceding results on the fore- 
men’s attitudes and behavior with 
and without training. For instance, 
we would take a group with a cli- 
mate that was high in considera- 
tion and another group with a cli- 
mate low in consideration. Then 
we would compare the attitudes 
and behavior of the men in these 
two groups, and similarly for the 
initiating structure climate. 

Results of this analysis are in 
the graphs on page 28. The verti- 
cal axis in each case _ indicates 
average score of the supervisors on 
the attitude scale or behavior scale 
for the dimensions indicated. For 
instance, in the consideration atti- 
tudes, the scores of foremen work- 
ing in climates‘that were high in 
consideration (grey bar)  aver- 
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Home Study Course 
In Programming 
Business Computers 


A home study course, the first and only 
one of its type, is being offered by Busi- 
ness Electronics Inc. Designed for people 
without technical training or experience, 
it is based on a similar course members 
of the firm developed and are teaching 
at a large University. 


Students are taught to develop and pro- 
gram electronic systems for business 
problems such as Payroll, Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Inventory Control, etc. for a 
theoretical electronic computer called 
BEC. 


BEC was designed for instructional pur- 
poses and includes the best elements of 
commercially available computers. The 
knowledge the student gains from BEC 
can be applied to any computer. ‘“Pro- 
gramming for Business Computers’ pro- 
vides an opportunity for the student to 
study at home at his own convenience for 
only a few cents a day. 


Free brochures describing the course 
are available upon request from Busi- 
ness Electronics Inc., Educational 
Division, 420 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, California. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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aged 59 for untrained foremen 
whereas those who had had their 
training at the central school with- 
in two to 10 months averaged 57. 
The lower, solid bars in that same 
figure indicate what happened 
when the foreman’s climate was 
low in consideration. The figure 
shows rather consistently that fore- 
men operating under a highly con- 
siderate climate are themselves 
more considerate than are foremen 
operating under an inconsiderate 
climate. The grey bars are above 
the solid bars except for one point. 

The same trend appears for the 
initiating structure dimension. 

The strong indication here is 
that we must pay more attention 
to the supervisory climate. The cli- 
mate in the actual work situation, 
can fully negate the effect of a fore- 
man training program. 

If attitudes developed at the 
school are to be effective back at 
the plant we must note the climate 
in the plant and fix it, if necessary. 
The inescapable conclusion seems 
to be that supervisor training 
should start somewhere near the 
top and work down, rather than 
begin with the first line supervisor 
as is usually the case. 


Should foremen be considerate? 

The discussion up to this point 
has implied that considerate atti- 
tudes and behavior are desirable. 
Perhaps we should be more critical 
and determine if they actually do 
pay off. We wanted to relate them 
to production figures but unfortu- 
nately comparable production data 
for the different departments were 
not available. We did, however, 
get from the higher executives rat- 
ings of the over-all proficiency of 
the foremen. This was done sys- 
tematically by a method in which 
an executive considered foremen 
two at a time indicating which one 
was the more proficient. Each fore- 
man was paired with every other 
and a man’s standing depended on 
how many times he was chosen. 
These estimates of the foremen’s 
efficiency were compared with 
their supervisory attitudes and be- 
havior. 

At this point another variable 
entered the picture. The results 
differed for foremen in production 
divisions and those in non-produc- 
tion divisions such as maintenance. 
In the former, estimated profi- 





ciency went with a tendency to- 
ward initiating structure. In non- 
production departments foremen 
with greater estimated proficiency 
tended to be more considerate. 
These relationships are not very 
marked in the statistical sense, but 
still sufficient to worry about. 
There is a further indication that 
producing under a demanding 
time schedule requires a little more 
initiating structure if the super- 
visor is to be rated as efficient. 
Perhaps supervisory problems in- 
volve temporal climate as well as 
leadership climate—whether the 
higher executives are the “hurry- 
up” type as well as the initiating 
structure type. 


Foremen and absenteeism 

We also tried to relate data on 
absenteeism, accidents, grievances 
and turnover to supervisory be- 
havior and _ attitudes. While 
some other variables such as age 
or education cut across the results, 
we were able to eliminate them 
statistically. But the analysis of ac- 
cidents and of turnover yielded 
nothing. Absenteeism, however, 
was somewhat less when the fore- 
man was more considerate and 
somewhat greater when there was 
more. initiating structure. There 
was also a tendency for more ini- 
tiation of structure to go with more 
grievances although we found no 
relation between consideration 
and grievances. 

These results, as far as they go, 
make some sense because presum- 
ably if the men dislike their fore- 
man because of his type of leader- 
ship they may stay home and thus 
get a bit less of that leadership. 


Foremen and morale 

Finally we attempted to relate 
the foreman’s attitudes and _ be- 
havior directly to morale in the 
conventional sense. To do this we 
developed a key for scoring of 
questionnaire so as to yield a mo- 
rale index. It will be recalled that 
the questionnaire had statements 
like, “He makes his men feel at 
ease when talking to him” which 
the rater checked as “always,” 
“often,” “occasionally,” “seldom” or 
“never.” A sample of workers indi- 
cated (anonymously) the degree 
which they liked working for a 
particular foreman and _ also 
checked items in the questionnaire 
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that characterized him. Then we 
selected items that appeared re 
lated to the like-dislike ratings. For 
instance, an item that was usually 
checked “always” for a well liked 
foreman and “never” for a disliked 
foreman would be a good item for 
our purpose. We gave each item 
a weight (plus or minus) accord- 
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ing to the extent to which it dif- 
ferentiated liked from _ disliked 
foremen. The total scores selected 
constituted the moral index. 

It was simple to go back to any 
of the supervisory behavior ques- 
tionnaires obtained earlier in the 
study and compute a morale index 
for the department under any fore- 
man. These indices could be com- 
pared with the scores of the cor- 
responding foremen on considera- 
tion and initiation of structure. 

We found a very high correla- 
tion between morale index and the 
foreman’s consideration. There was 
also a sizeable negative correlation 
between morale and initiation of 
structure. Thus our results are pret- 
ty clear that considerate attitudes 
and behavior on the part of a fore- 
man go hand in hand with higher 
morale of his men while initiating 
structure attitudes and behavior to 
quite an extent are accompanied 
by unfavorable morale. 

We must be cautious in general- 
izing on the basis of an investiga- 
tion made in a single industrial 
concern. However, the findings 
can be summarized and used as 
guides in reaching certain indicat- 
ed conclusions (see box, page 29). 
The findings are strongly sugges- 
tive on some important points and 
it seems a fair guess that the con- 
clusions suggested in this study 
would hold up elsewhere. m/m 
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A master tape containing constant customer 
information, together with salesman’s order, 
is the starting point for the automated chain. 
The chain utilizes Flexowriters, wire trans- 
mitters and perforators, by-product tapes at 
four stages, and specially designed Moore 
forms. It handles all operations speedily . . . 
order acknowledgment, order processing, 
preparation of invoices, tabulation of sales 
analyses, and other statistics. 
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The Moore man, using Moore facilities, 
helped with the scientific design and con- 
struction of the forms . . . 3-part Customer 
Acknowledgment, 5-part Order Form, and 
4-part Invoice. 
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the details in this booklet, 
write on your Company 
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..- AN EASIER WAY TO MAKE A LIVING 


It’s after hours, you’re short of help... still work 

stacks up, backs up, piles high. There must be an easier way. 
And there is... ELECTRONIC LONGHAND. With a stroke 

of the ELECTRONIC PEN you send instructions, messages, 
data to one point or many... within your building or miles 
away. They are received instantly, and exactly as you 

sent them, with a permanent record for all. Throughout the 
world, TelAutograph* telescriber systems of ELECTRONIC 
LONGHAND are speeding workflow, saving time, reducing 
overhead. Wouldn’t you like to work smarter, not harder, 
and be able to see the top of your desk again? 





TelAutograph* telescriber systems of 
Electronic Longhand are manufactured by 


Get complete details, without obligation... just Telluitograjrh hia eaies 





Pioneer in 
Telecommunications 


since 1888 


057 Teluitograph CORP. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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fill out this coupon and mail it now. 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





oe 3 Ay / I want to WORK SMARTER, NOT HARDER. Mail literature on 


ElecLiondé Konghand 














NAME POSITION 

COMPANY pees ee 
STREET —— SS, Z _ a 
COUNTY a 





TYPE OF BUSINESS 








TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION « 8700 Bellanca Ave., Los Angeles 45, California Dept. B-] 
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Contemporary style has 


been achieved in Trend I can bring 
. | without sacrifice of com- | ¢ STRONG ORGANIZATION 
fort. Thickly padded with | |  ° FRESH THINKING 
ae ee ee.) ee ce foam rubber...fiber glass || _° AOPED ENERGY 
woORTH REPEATING into your 





bases onthe swivel chairs. 
Sales Organization 


Currently executive vice president in 
} complete charge of all operations and 
sales for a $5 million office service 





Data logger introduced 








1 l ] —_ two firm, I will shortly be available to add 
A new data logger, the series vital ingredients to your sales efforts: 
1200, featuring “building block” new STRONG ORGANIZATION ABIL- 


ITIES — the result of more than 20 
years of sales management operations, 
| encompé issing product and marketing 


construction and flexible pin- 
board programming, has been 





executive 


: ss ; Dtenkae &. Bietan swivel services, analysis, promotion, plan- 
introduce d by Fischer & Porter . ning and control. The additional. basic 
Co. chairs administrative qualities that spring 
from financial and merchandising 
and | awareness are offered, too. 
an FRESH THINKING guaranteed, of 
| the kind used to set up and eg ee 
j | fully‘operate a set of courses and field 
executive } training for a force of 6,000 men, in- 
guest cluding .estz iblishing standards and 
methods of acquisition of new sales 
chair power. This program was accom- 


panied by origination of a whole new 
area of management development. 

ee ie ADDED ENERGY is yours, as indi- 

is] y € 13 ee aw ay | 7 cated by the results of a highly success- 

ful career in field managetment of 

: : branch operations, involving big in- 

The Sturgis Posture Chair creases in sales of standard specialty 

Company, Sturgis, Mich- products. 


. . + It all adds up to BIG DIVIDENDS 
igan. Address inquiries to for you. An interview should prove 


the company’s General | mutually advantageous. 


Sales Offices, 154 East | Box 101, Management Methods 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


(For more information, see last page) 


acme Rett 


Preventive Maintenance Record Systems 
It can handle from 200 to 


1,200 input variables and makes CUT DOWN’ y Lt 
































Fischer & Porter Data Logger 


conversions to DC voltages. It 
performs zero offset, scaling, 
characterization of non-linear 
inputs and records all readings 
on an automatic typewriter in | 
digital form. Readings can be | 
recorded simultaneously on a 
punched tape. 


@ ONCE A WEEK Lock-in chain signals, with 
4 windows, each a different color, show the 
week inspection is to be made. With both 
month and week signalled, you avoid miss- 
ing semi-monthly inspections or those re- 
quiring more frequent attention. 


@ ONCE A MONTH Progressive signals, al- 
ways visible, show the inspection schedule. 
Colors designate type of work to be done. 
When work is completed and entered on 
record card, signal is advanced to month 
next inspection is due. 

® Acme hinged pockets and the two cards on 
one hanger feature, is ideal for follow-up 
control. Each machine and motor is listed on 
an individual card placed in the back of 
pocket—in facing pocket a “History of Re- 
pairs,” with signals always visible, indicate 
next inspection or lubrication date—“Spare 
Part in Stock” record card is hung on the 
same hanger as “History of Repairs” card. 





For more details, circle number 
615 on the Reader Service Card. | 


Manual aids management 


A new, 196-page manual, 
Study for Management—the 
Univac II Data Automation Sys- 
tem,” has been published by 
Remington Rand. | 

It is written to help top man- 





° a . 
. agement investigate the elec- rr 
: a aie tpg a ae DS, INC. crozert, virGiNiA 
tronic computer, its capabilities, CME VISIBLE | : ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Cc C158 
operation and applications. The RECORDS. = NIC. | LSend us more information and literature on Preventive Maintenance. 
| 
— are based on the col- | ErRoOzeET. VIRGINIA Company Attention 
¥ ective experience of hundreds |  pistict omces and Representatives | Address 
e of Univac specialists who have in Principal Cities H City Zone State ’ 


(For more information, see last page) 
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re LET 
| MORRISON-KNUDSEN 
INC. 


LEADER IN INTERNATIONAL 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION AND ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, 


“Cbaliondl Accounting machines save us $116,400 a year... b 


return 90% on our investment!“ 


“Our heavy construction and engineering 
business is international in scope, employing 
more than 40,000 people. We have placed 
32 National Accounting machines on field 
construction projects, and in our home office 
and branch offices. 


“The machines are used for accounts pay- 
able, payrolls, processing earnings records, 
preparing Federal and State reports, writing 
W-2's, and posting detail cost ledgers. 


"The flexibility of these Nationals permits 
switching quickly from one job to another, 
thus increasing the utility of these machines. 
We also appreciate their rugged construc- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


tion and the minimum of service required, 
as most of our jobs are located in isolated 
areas many hours from National Service 
offices. And the simple operation and pro- 
gramming of these machines is advantageous 
in training personnel quickly to use these 
machines on relatively short-term field jobs. 


“We estimate that these National Ac- 
counting machines save us $116,400 a year, 
a 90% annual return on our investment.” 


a“ 


Controller, Morrison-Knudsen Co.., Inc., Boise, Idaho 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


(For more information, see last page) 





—MORRISON-KNUDSEN COMPANY, INC., Boise, idaho 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show how 
much you can save—and why your 
operators will be happier. 


He's listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. as) 
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trained management and oper- | 
ating personnel over the past 
seven years. 

The manual contains a survey | 
of the types of data processing 
systems, considerations for elec- | 
tronic data processing, explana- 
tions of Univac operations and 
what the manufacturer describes | 
as “a complete introductory | 
course of Univae processing.” | 


For a free copy, circle number 
616 on the Reader Service Card. | 


Transistor unit delivered 


The Nuclear Co. division of 
Union Carbide Corp., at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., has installed an 
IBM 608 all-transistorized com- 
puter in its machine accounting 
department. It is the first pro- 
duction model to be delivered 
of this new computer, which op- 
erates without one vacuum tube. 

The new unit is said to have 
more than twice the computing 
speed as well as over double 
the storage capacity of its im- 
mediate predecessor, the vacuum 
tube model 607. More than 
3,000 transistors are employed 
in construction of the new unit. 
They result in a 50% reduction 
in computer-unit size and 90% 
reductions in both power re- 
quirements and heat generated. 

The transistors are mounted 
on some 700 printed wiring pan- 
els, each slightly larger than a 
standard postal card. 


l Machine ‘‘reads like human” 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. has 
introduced the Perf-O-Reader, a 
device which is said to read 
legible perforated numbers and 
translate them into any form of 
“machine language.” 

It is used as input for compu- 
ter systems, tape-to-card punch 
machines, transceivers and elec- 
tronically actuated printing list- 
ers and calculators. Perf-O- 
Reader can be programmed for 
different operations from a con- 
trol panel and adjusts to trans- 
late information from  docu- 
ments of different sizes and 
thicknesses. 


For more details circle number 
617 on the Reader Service Card. 
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New ease and 
speed for secretaries 





... with Sec-Tray* 


Globe-Wernicke’s exclusive new stationery 
tray fits snugly under typewriter platform— 
gives extra space—pulls out easily—puts a 
full supply at fingertips—eliminates tiresome 
twisting and turning. For you, Sec-Tray 
means greater work output everyday. Call 
your G/W dealer . . . or write us direct, 
Dept. A-FL. 

(*Reg. U.S. 

Trade Mark) 


GioesBe he Se eS a 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
(For more information, see last page) 


“For Building Busingss . “a 


The Elbe File & BindeétCo., In¢., 
Fall River, Mass., published an all- 
new, 116 page, loost#leaf & sales 
presentation catalog It lists over 
1500 stock items ajid hundreds of 
made-to-order bigdérs. The? — 
tures: 1. ‘An ¢Xtlusive -J0Gse-lea 
planning section'##2, pai idea 
sections - for ti creasing office and 
sales efficiengy#-* 3 ecial sections 
dealing with gates fists, custom-made 
products, re sing specialties, 
business gifta?#aind visual aids ; 
4. Dozens oke 


advanced sty 




















snew stock lines and 


For Building Business with: 


e BINDERS 
e FOLDERS 
e PRESENTATIONS | 
1st PU eat | 
Write Today | 
R CO., INC. | 
eles ie : BIO e users 


FALL RIVER 
qa eT FOURTH AVE 


F PR > 


Dept. M-1 








Twice as many records 
in the same space 
with America’s first 

space-saving filing system! 
SPACE SAVING 


Just 1 Visi-Shelf Filing Unit files the 
equivalent of 2 standard filing cabinets—- 
in half the floor space! 


TIME SAVING 


Filing is faster and easier with Visi- 
Shelf‘s exclusive “Facile Guide Pull!” 


COST SAVING 


Visi-Shelf units file more at lowest cost! 









(For more information, see last page) 





; 


q 
1 


: é gy th, 
i ee We aie . 


i 





FREE! Visi-Shelf Filing Units are available 
: from 7 to 10 openings High — With 
Write Dept. 54 
"bed Catalog or Without Doors — Correspondence 
today! and Legal Sizes. 


225 BROADWAY 


VISI-SHELF FILE INC. sew york 7.4. ¥. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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FIGHT 


_ HEART 


\ \ \ 4 i 






\\ 
| 


\ | 
Help Your Heart Fund 


Help Your Heart ae 











ELECTRONIC 
CHECKS ON 
LITHOSTRIP 


fOreoTehiiale fol etm ale) J oat e 


AVES up to 90% of sorting costs 
Ss with automatic reconciliation 


NOW! 


PRE-PUNCHED, PRE-NUMBERED TAB CARD 
CHECKS ‘‘ride free’’ on CONTINUOUS forms... 
useful on tabulators, teletypewriters, or type 
writers. 

CHECK RECONCILEMENT is obtained at a tiny 
fraction of manual cost by using punched card 
sorter, collator and tabulator. 

ELECTRONIC CHECKS also available on Litho- 
sets...requires no change in your present 
method of preparing checks. 


We engineer many types of office 


SJorms. CONSULT US 








America 
zZ CS 


500 BITTNER ST ST. LOUIS 15 MO 





(For more information, see last page) 
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Unused warehouse makes 


useful sales promotion center 





Kimberly-Clark auditorium converts to dining area. 


Hunnnnnnncnnnnnnnnnnnninininiinit Even in today’s 
conditions, a firm occasionally finds 
itself with some surplus space on 
its hands—an empty office, an un- 
used end of a factory, a vacant 
warehouse. One company grasped 
just such an opportunity to put an 
imaginative idea into action. 

Six years ago, papermaker Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. had a little-used 
warehouse overlooking a_ scenic 
Wisconsin lake. Today the building 
is a handsome sales training and 
sales promotion center. 

Bevond a new entrance and 
some inexpensive face-lifting, little 
exterior work was done on the 
building. But inside a complete re- 
building job was undertaken to 
provide facilities and equipment for 
telling the company’s sales and 
product stories. Now running full 


tilt, the sales promotion center 
houses as many as four sessions or 
training programs in a single day. 

At low cost, the converted ware- 
house provides Kimberly-Clark 
with a place to: 

1. Sell its products, policies and 
people to customers and prospects. 

2. Hold meetings of the sales 
force, as well as of distributors and 
their sales stafts. 

3. Train the companys own 
salesmen and other key employees. 

4. Display products, present and 
test new ideas in salesmanship. 

A comfortable auditorium, com- 
plete with stage, screen and pro- 
jection booth, seats 200. Other fa- 
cilities include lounges, conference 
rooms, a full kitchen, and dining 
facilities where 15,000 meals are 
served each year. m/m 


Role playing is used to dramatize sales techniques 
at “schools” held at the K-C promotion center 
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It's treated with Syten* 


RUB ONE CORNER AGAINST THE OTHER 
See? Friction. Acts as if it were a 

fine grade of sandpaper or very rough 
Kraft paper you see in heavy, 

multiwall bags. 


dnetete intimin iittala NNNN 


FEEL THE SURFACE AGAIN 


Smooth. No fuzzy nap like rough 
Kraft. Discourages soiling. 


>k 
..turn this page and see what SY ton can do for you... 


*SYTON—-T. 6. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


now ! 


your multiwall bags 
stack higher, safely... 
look more distinctive... 
stay clean longer... 


thanks to... o. 


ton 


Safe slip-resistance added by Syton lets you stack 

_ bags higher for faster handling . . . saves floor space . 
helps: avoid spills and breakage. Why not specify 
"*~ gnultiwall bags coated with Syton? 








ea Smooth paper coated with Syton prints sharp and clear.. ‘ , WATEN POR 
5K Makes your product package stand out from those wee 
ye fat ‘printed on rough Kraft, Appearance is more _ 
favorable, identification easier. 
: SCIENCE 
; ‘Dale coated with Syton keeps your package looking SPECTACULAR 
i its very best . . . resiéts soil . . . reduces chance of CBS-TELEVISION 


product contamination as bags are empti ? F this 70 Ib. Kraft paper coated 
eis ‘ese as Monsanto's 
colloidal s . 
SPECIFY MULTIWALL BAGS COATED WITH SYTON ik ti sled callie day ino: 
square feet of paper.) , 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY + INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION «LINDBERGH AND OLIVE ST. ROADS+ ST. LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 


Where creative chemistry 
works wonders for you, 














Nae TOE aati eS sues ELA 


THE MAN 
Philip D. Reed 
Chairman of the Board 


THE COMPANY 
General Electric Co. 


THE DESIGNER 
Kenneth H. Ripnen Co., Inc. 
New York 


where they work 


the office of a successful man 


An illuminated drop ceiling provides clear, even light over Mr. Reed’s desk 
and helps differentiate work area from the living room end of the office. 


A modified living room look 


Through imaginative use of 
space, the designer created a modified living 
room look in the office of Philip D. Reed, combin- 
ing a work area with an informal grouping of 
comfortable furniture. 

As befits the position of chairman of the 
board of the largest manufacturer of electrical 
products, Mr. Reed’s office emphasizes flexible 
lighting. The principal work area, at the desk, 


Grouped around the marble 
fireplace in the living 
room section of the office are 
a boldly striped curved sofa, 
comfortable club chairs 
and mahogany end tables. 
Wall paneling is walnut 

and the ceiling in this section 7 
is pale green. 
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is subtly lighted from a floating lighting element. 

Deluxe cool white fluorescent lamps, on an 
electronic dimming system, give the room an ap- 
propriate mood for any occasion. Accent lighting 
is provided by the two portable table lamps and 
the bracket lamp above the oil painting. 

The walls are walnut panels and textured 
wall covering; the carpeting is a Willow-green, 
and the ceiling is a tint of the carpet color. 
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AT EASTMAN KODAK PARK WORKS 


Hawseunou 


DIVIDER-WALL 


multiplies office space 


and efficiency 


More than 100 persons work side-by-side, yet enjoy a practical kind of privacy that 
boosts efficiency and morale in their busy industrial engineering division at the Kodak 
Park Works in Rochester, New York. Working in individual office units 
created with HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall, Kodak employees are shielded from 
passing distractions and the noise of business machines in neighboring offices. 
These low-railing partitions topped with clear glass are arranged to subdivide open 
general-office areas most efficiently. However, changes in departments or in 
routines at Kodak may call for a different floor plan. With easy-to-move Divider-Wall, 
a new arrangement of offices can be accomplished over night without costly and 
messy wall demolition and rebuilding. Maintenance is easy, too. 
Divider-Wall never requires repainting; periodic soap-and-water washing keeps 
the lifetime, baked-enamel finish clean and bright. 
For more about Divider-Wall and how it can help you do business 
more efficiently, consult the Yellow Pages (under PARTITIONS) and call your local 
HAUSERMAN frepresentative. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 





. pe eeer es ‘ THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY Free Booklets 
we 7332 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
. A com late Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
p Please send your free full-color Divider-Wall booklet to: 
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Parkinson's Law 
or how not to 


run a business 


In a new book, a British historian waylays some sacred cows of modern business, 














and mixes spoof with proof that many common practices of management are fraught 


with illogic and inefficiency. 


PARKINSON’S LAW AND OTHER STUDIES IN ADMINISTRA- 
tion, by C. Northcote Parkinson. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 1957. 113 pp. $3. 


ms Work (and especially paper work) 
is elastic in its demands on time. A job like addressing 
and mailing a postcard might take a busy executive 
three minutes flat. The same task might leave an 
elderly lady of leisure prostrate after a day of doubt, 
anxiety and toil. 

This, in essence, is Parkinson’s Law. 

This newly discovered law has important implica- 
tions for business executives. For example, a job in 
your company that two years ago was handled nicely 
by one man may now require an organization of, 
say, seven people. It makes no difference whether 
the volume and need for the work has increased, 
diminished or even disappeared. What governs the 
growth is Parkinson’s Law. 

Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson bases his law largely 
on two axioms: 


1. “An official wants to multiply subordinates, not 
rivals.” 

2. “Officials make work for each other.” 

Prof. Parkinson is a Britisher and a humorist teach- 
ing history at the University of Malaya. When such a 
man simultaneously puts his tongue in his cheek and 
his finger on the sensitive nerves of business, the result 
is bound to be explosive. 

In his book, appropriately titled Parkinson’s Law, 
Prof. Parkinson mixes spoof with proof that many of 
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the practices (and people) of modern business are, 
when uncovered, surprisingly negative in their effect. 

To illustrate his primary premise, author Parkinson 
sets up the hypothetical case of a civil servant who 
decides that he is overworked. Because of the axiom 
that officials want to multiply subordinates and not 
rivals, this man does not even consider the possibility 
of sharing his workload with a colleague. Instead, he 
demands the assistance of two subordinates. There is 
probably no instance in history, says Prof. Parkinson, 
of a man in this position choosing any other course 
of action. 

By dividing his work between two subordinates, 
the official increases his own status and remains the 
only person who can fully comprehend the over-all 
job that he once handled himself. 

Of course, due to the axiom that officials make work 
for each other, it will be soon found that the civil 
servant in question and his two subordinates are again 
overworked because of the time they must spend 
reporting to each other and coordinating their efforts. 
Thus, one of these subordinates will demand two 
assistants of his own, and, in order to keep the origin! 
two subordinates on an equal status, a pair of assistants 
will have to be provided for each of them. 

Now there are seven people doing the work that 
one man did before. Of course, this number will 
rapidly increase because the seven-man organization 
will continue making work for itself, continue to be 
overloaded, and continue to require more and more 
and more subordinates. 

In case any reader of this book should take the 
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Training Center, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Socony Mobil Building, N. Y. C, 
Play 4 eee 
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Custom built for Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., this 
HOWE Folding Table 
has Formica top and 
edge. 


1 room does the work of 3 
--- with new, custom-built 


HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


Custom-built HOWE Folding Tables help Socony Mobil 
Oil Co. make multi-purpose use of valuable floor space. 

HOWE Folding Tables provide the good looks of fine 
furniture. They fold and unfold in seconds, can be 
handled by 1 man, help meet the frequently changing 
workspace requirements of a multi-purpose room 
set-up. 
FREE! Make more efficient use of valuable floor 
space with HOWE Folding Tables. For free informa- 
tion, write for illustrated folder today. 

Custom Division 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


| HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC., Custom Division ; 
| 7 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. MM-18 


Please send me your free, illustrated folder describing 
custom-built HOWE Folding Tables. 




















| 

| 

| My name___ Title 

| a — 

| Address. a ee 

: City Zone State 
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Votes can be swayed by 
accident, but it is better to 
sway them by design, 
says Parkinson. 








position that this hypothetical case is satirical only, 
Author Parkinson supports it with actual examples. 
He points out that in 1914 the British Navy con- 
sisted of 146,000 officers and men, 3,249 dockyard 
officials and clerks and 57,000 dockyard workmen. 
By 1928, says he, the number of officers and men had 
dropped to only 100,000, the dockyard work force 
had risen slightly to 62,439, but dockyard officials and 
clerks had expanded in number to 4,558. Further, 
between 1914 and 1928, the number of British capital 
ships had decreased from 62 to 20, yet the number of 
admiralty officials had increased in number from 2,000 
to 3,569, thus providing “a magnificent navy on land.” 


How not to handle a meeting 


The tendency of work to expand in proportion to 
the time available for accomplishing it is only one of 
the business-relative subjects into which satirist Park- 
inson delves. Another is the variety of methods used 
to conduct business meetings. Excerpt: 


“A moment’s thought will convince us that a Square 
Table Conference would be something totally different 
[from a Round Table Conference] and a Long Table 
Conference would be different again. These differences 
do not merely affect the length and acrimony of the 
discussion; they also affect what (if anything) is decided. 
Rarely, as we know, will the voting relate to the merits of 
the case. The final decision is influenced by a variety of 
factors, few of which need concern us at the moment. We 
should note, however, that the issue is actually decided, 
in the end, by the votes of the center bloc. This bloc essen- 
tially comprises the following elements: 

“a. Those who have failed to master any one of the 
memoranda written in advance and showered weeks be- 
forehand on all those who are expected to be present. 

“b. Those who are too stupid to follow the proceedings 
at all. These are readily distinguishable by their tendency 
to mutter to each other: ‘What is the fellow talking about?’ 

“c, Those who are deaf. They sit with their hands 
cupping their ears, growling, ‘I wish people would speak 
up. 

“d. Those who were dead drunk in the small hours and 
have turned up (heaven knows why) with a splitting 
headache and a conviction that nothing matters either way. 
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“e. The senile, whose chief pride is in being as fit—or 
even fitter indeed—than a lot of these younger men. ‘1 
walked here,’ they whisper. ‘Pretty good for a man of 82, 
what?” 

“f. The feeble, who have weakly promised to support 
both sides and don’t know what to do about it. They are of 
two minds as to whether they should abstain from voting 
or pretend to be sick.” 


This description is followed by a detailed outline 
of a diabolical method for capturing the support of 
the committee member who is unable to make up his 
mind. 


The Law of Triviality 


Parkinson touches some sensitive business nerves 
in his chapter devoted to company methods of dealing 
with fiscal problems. He sets forth his Law of Triviality 
which, briefly stated, means “that the time spent on 
any item... will be in inverse proportion to the 
sum involved.” He illustrates this law by dramatizing 
the dialogue in a firm’s financial committee meeting. 
One item on the agenda is a proposed expenditure 
of $10 million for an atomic reactor. Since no one 
understands the reactor or what it is to be used for, 
especially after the waters have been muddied by an 
incomprehensible subcommittee report, the item is 
quickly disposed of (2% minutes) through unanimous 
approval. 

Then the committee turns its attention to a proposed 
expenditure of $2,350 for a bicycle shed for the use 
of clerical workers. This is a project and a sum that all 
members of the committee can comprehend, and 
comfortably discuss. The discussion goes like this: 

“Chairman: Item 10. Bicycle shed for the use of the 
clerical staff. An estimate has been received from Messrs. 
Bodger and Woodworm, who undertake to complete the 
work for the sum of $2,350. Plans and specifications are 
before you, gentlemen. 

“Mr. Softleigh: Surely, Mr. Chairman, this sum is exces- 
sive. I note that the roof is to be of aluminum. Would not 
asbestos be cheaper? 

“Mr. Holdfast: 1 agree with Mr. Softleigh about the cost, 
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but the roof should, in my opinion, be of galvanized iron. 
I incline to think that the shed could be built for $2,000, 
or even less. 

“Mr. Daring: I would go further, Mr. Chairman. I question 
whether this shed is really necessary. We do too much for 
our staff as it is. They are never satisfied, that is the trouble. 
They will be wanting garages next. 

“Mr. Holdfast: No, I can’t support Mr. Daring on this 
occasion. I think that the shed is needed. It is a question of 
material and cost . . .” 


The discussion continues for 45 minutes, the mem- 
bers finally trimming $300 from the proposal and 
basking in the pride of their achievement. 

Next, the finance committee turns to a proposal 
involving $57, and they spend 1% hours debating this. 
Says Parkinson: 


“It would be natural to ask at this point whether a still 
smaller sum—$20, perhaps, or $10—would occupy the 
finance committee for a proportionately longer time. On 
this point, it must be admitted, we are still ignorant. Our 
tentative conclusion must be that there is a point at which 
the whole tendency is reversed, the committee members 
concluding that the sum is beneath their notice. Research 
has still to establish the point at which this reversal occurs. 
The transition from the $50 debate (an hour and a quarter) 
and the $20 debate (2% minutes) is indeed an abrupt one. 
It would be the more interesting to establish the exact 
point at which it occurs. More than that, it would be of 
practical value. Supposing for example, that the point of 
vanishing interest is represented by the sum of $35, the 
treasurer with an item of $62.80 on the agenda might 
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well decide to present it as two items, one for $30, and 
the other for $32.80, with an evident saving in time and 
effort.” 


Committee size vs. strength 


Another topic that has grasped the interest of Prof. 
Parkinson is the relationship between a committee’s 
size and its effectiveness. Through pseudo research, 
as well as what appears to be some actual research, 
he has established the fact that the ideal size of a 
committee is five members. “With that number,” says 
he, “the plan is viable, allowing for two members to 
be absent or sick at any one time. Five members are 
easy to collect, and when collected, can act with com- 
petence, secrecy and speed.” 

Due to the “coefficient of inefficiency,” however, 
which is a principle closely akin to the basic Parkin- 
son’s Law, committees are destined to grow, if only 
for the reason that there is almost always someone 
who has been excluded who feels he should be in- 
cluded, and it is easier to include him than to suffer 
his offense. 

Thus, a committee in its second stage of develop- 
ment grows to a membership of nine. In the third 
stage, with 10 to 20 members, considerable drawbacks 
appear. But in the fourth and final stage (between 
20 and 22), a sudden organic or chemical change 
occurs. Says Parkinson: 


“The nature of this change is easy to trace and compre- 
hend. In the first place, the five members who matter will 
have taken to meeting beforehand. With decisions already 
reached, little remains for the nominal executive to do. And, 
as a consequence of this, all resistance to the committee’s 
expansion comes to an end. More members will not waste 
more time: for the whole meeting is, in any case, a waste 
of time. So the pressure of outside groups is temporarily 
satisfied by the admission of their representatives and 
decades may elapse before they realize how illusionary 
their gain has been. With the doors wide open, member- 
ship rises from 20 to 30, from 30 to 40. There may svon 
be an instance of such a membership reaching the thousand 
mark. But this does not matter for the [committee] has 
already ceased to be a real [committee], and has been 
succeeded in its old functions by some other body.” 


Here are some other business areas on which Prof. 
Parkinson elucidates in his book: 


How to recruit and select personnel 


The author points out that due to the inexorable 
working of Parkinson’s Law, new personnel must con- 
stantly be recruited, and thus the problem arises as 
to which candidates to select. 

“Modern methods,” he says, “center upon the in- 
telligence test and the psychological interview. The 
defect in the intelligence test is that high marks are 
gained by those who subsequently prove to be prac- 
tically illiterate. So much time has been spent in study- 
ing the art of being tested that the candidate has 
rarely had time for anything else.” 


How to recognize a dying concern 


According to Parkinson’s research, when you visit a 
business firm and find its offices in chaotic squalor, 
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Frenzied debate is likely to occur only on trivial items, 
says Parkinson. 


this is a definite signal that the company is lively, 
productive, flourishing. On the other hand, a firm 
whose offices are clothed in convenience and dignity, 
with an overpoweringly cultured receptionist, thick 
carpets and tidy desks, is unquestionably on the point 
of collapse. The reason for this paradox is that only 
firms that have outgrown their usefulness have time 
for the perfection of planned layout. 


How fo tell who’s important at a cocktail party 


By an intricate method of computing arrival time 
and the pattern of movement that guests take through 
the room at a cocktail party, it is possible to deter- 
mine who are the important guests, and who are not. 
For this method, it is necessary to mentally divide 
the entire floor area into coded squares, and plot the 
speed and course of movement of the various guests. 


How to force a man to retire 


The modern method for getting a man to retire, 
says Parkinson, depends essentially on air travel and 
the filling in of forms. “Research has shown that com- 
plete exhaustion in modern life results from a combi- 
nation of these two activities.” 

Parkinson suggests that to get a man to retire, you 
simply keep him travelling for approximately three 
weeks out of four, and then make certain that when 
he returns his desk is piled high with forms of all 
kinds to be filled out, particularly those headed “In- 
come Tax.” In a matter of a few months, according 
to the author’s research, the man will announce his 
intention to retire. 

Parkinson’s Law is a book that has a good deal to 
say to the business executive, despite its light treat- 
ment. It can serve as an eye opener concerning the 
invalidity of some business practices. Although en- 
joyable, it may strike very close to home. m/m 
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How to plot the ideal location 


for a warehouse 


This simple method will show you how close your distribution center is to 

its “ideal” location, in terms of size and distances of shipments made from 

or to it. Equally important, the method gives you a clue as to whether changes 
in your distribution pattern call for a future relocation of the center. To 


work the problem, all you need is a map of your distribution area. 


By Carl G. Eneborg 


Industrial & Mechanical Engineer 
Elmwood Park, Ill. 

















Figure | 


Using map (color) and 
overlay (black), you 
can locate ideal 
distribution center 
(star). Chart (page 53) 
provides necessary 
figures. 
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MM With transporta- 
tion cost constantly on the rise, you 
can’t avoid facing this question: 

Is your distribution center stra- 
tegically located to most economic- 
ally supply the distribution points 
served? 

From a centralized supply point, 
you may be shipping finished 
products to sales outlets, or raw 
materials to various manufacturing 
sites. In any case, it is obviously 
not the answer to simply spot the 
supply source in the exact geo- 
graphical center of the various 
points served. For one thing, some 
sales outlets, for example, require 
more and bigger shipments than 
others, thus calling for the distribu- 
tion center to be closer to these 
points than to others. 

Further, the location of the dis- 
tribution center is complicated by 
the fact that your distribution pat- 
tern is probably subject to change. 
For example, the location of a 
warehouse may have been eco- 
nomically sound five years ago 
when it was established, but, as 
your distribution pattern shifts, 
will that location be economical 
five years from now? 

The very practical job of stra- 


Simple chart helps locate ideal distribution center 


tegically locating a distribution 
center involves the weighing of a 
number of factors. Some of the 
considerations are the geographic 
terrain involved, the availability 
of rail, trucking or other transit 
facilities and, again, how your dis- 
tribution pattern can be expected 
to change in the future. 

How, then, can you go about de- 
termining the most economical 
spot for a warehouse? A good start- 
ing point is to determine the 
“ideal” location strictly on the basis 
of two key factors: 1) how much 
material is to be shipped, and 2) 
the varving distances that it is to 
be shipped. 

There is a fairly simple mathe- 
matical means of plotting this 
“ideal” location. The method has 
been used by the author in helping 
some prominent firms establish 
distribution centers. All that is re- 
quired is patience and a map of the 
distribution area in question. 

To demonstrate how this mathe- 
matical method works, let’s take a 
hypothetical example. 

Assume that the color portion of 
Figure 1 represents a map of your 
distribution area. Assume you have 
five sales outlets in the area and 


want to determine the best place 
to put a warehouse. 

The first step is to fasten a trans- 
parent overlay to the map. On this 
overlay, mark the location of your 
sales outlets. These are shown over 
the map in black as A, B, C, D, and 
E. At each point, you also indicate 
the sales per calendar year. This 
figure can be expressed in any com- 
mon unit—pieces, measured quan- 
tity, or money value. For our 
example, let’s assume the figures 
represent number of units sold at 
each location—4,000 at outlet A, 
230 at outlet B, and so on. 

In addition to marking these 
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(1) (2) (3) 
Sales | Units sold Measured Vertical quantity- Measured Horizontal mee 
Outlet| per year | distancefrom | distance value distance from quantity-distance 
vertical axis horizontal axis value ic 
A 4,000 3” 12,000 3%” 1 5,000 
B 230 1h" 345 2%” 632.5 
c 9,600 434" 45,600 3% 32,400 
D 1,700 2%" 4,887.5 rad 3,400 
E 8,100 %" 6,075 1%” 11,137.5 
TOTAL | 23,630 68,907.5 62,570 
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Is your warehouse strategically located? Is your shipping pattern one of 


sales figures on the map, you also 
tabulate them as shown in column 
one of the table, under the head- 
ing, “Units sold per year.” 

The next step is to draw on the 
map overlay a vertical line to the 
left of the distribution points, and 
a matching horizontal line below 
the points. These overlay lines are 
shown in black on Figure 1. It 
doesn’t matter exactly how far 
from the various distribution points 
the lines are drawn, so long as 
they form a right angle. 

Now measure the distance from 
the vertical axis to each distribu- 
tion point on the map. Tabulate 
the distances in inches to the chart 
as shown in the table, under the 


heading, “Measured distance from 
vertical axis.” For example, the 
measured distance from the ver- 
tical axis to outlet A is 3’, distance 
to outlet B is 1%”, and so on. 

Next, multiply the units sold per 
year at each outlet (column one) 
by the outlet’s distance from the 
vertical axis (column two), and 
tabulate the finding in a third col- 
umn titled, “Vertical quantity-dis- 
tance value.” For example, to de- 
termine the vertical quantity-dis- 
tance value for outlet A, you mul- 
tiply 4,000 units by 3” and get a 
value of 12,000. 

Now follow the same procedure 
with regard to the horizontal axis. 
Measure the distance from this 
axis to each point and tabulate the 


distance in inches in column four 
headed “Measure distance from 
horizontal axis.” Multiply each dis- 
tance figure by the units sold per 
year, shown in column one, and 
tabulate the resulting horizontal 
quantity-distance value in the last 
column of the chart. For example, 
the horizontal quantity-distance 
value for outlet A is the measured 
distance from the horizontal axis 
(3%”) multiplied by the units sold 
per year (4,000 units), which 


equals a value of 15,000. 

The next step is to total the units 
sold per year (column one), the ver- 
tical quantity-distance values (col- 
umn three) and horizontal quan- 
tity-distance values (column five). 
divide the 


Now total vertical 





How a computer service 


can minimize 


your freight charges 
At small cost, a ae processing center will run 
your facts and figures through a computer, 


produce for you the shipping pattern of highest 
economy. 
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ie if your shipping pattern appears to be a highly 
complicated jumble, it’s no real trick now to reduce 
it to a plan of optimum transportation economy. 

The reason is that programming now has been 
predetermined which makes it possible for comput- 
ers of all sizes to handle frustrating distribution prob- 
lems in almost the snap of your fingers. Assuming 
you don’t have a computer of your own available, all 
you need to do is turn your facts and figures over 
to one of the many computer service centers lo- 
cated around the country. With the equipment and 
programming at its disposal, such a computer service 
will tell you how to achieve the highest economy by 
shipping which products from which sources to which 
destinations. In the period B. C. (i.e., Before Com- 
puters) such problems required long, complicated 
and costly mathematical figuring. Now the same type 
of problems can often be computed in perhaps a 
half-hour and at a cost of perhaps $100. 

As a simple illustration, suppose a firm makes just 
one product. It has a plant with a 3 million unit 
capacity in Topeka, another with a 4 million unit 
capacity in Borger, a third plant with a 2 million 
capacity in Houston and a fourth with 8 million ca- 
pacity in Tulsa. The firm has six warehouses to which 
it wants to ship the following volumes: Kansas City 
—3 million units; Chicago—3 million; Lima—6 million; 
Shreveport—2 million; Miami—1 million; and Port 
Arthur—2 million. 
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optimum economy? These 


quantity-distance value (column 
three) by the total units sold per 
year (column one). In addition, 
divide the total horizontal quan- 
tity-distance value (column five) 
by the total units sold. The result 
in each case will give you the dis- 
tance in inches from the vertical 
and horizontal axes to plot the 
distribution center on the map. 
For example, in our illustration, 
the distance from vertical axis to 
the ideal distribution center will 
be (to the nearest eighth inch) 
68,907.5 ™ 
23,630 
Distance from horizontal axis to 
the ideal distribution center will be 
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articles tell you how to get the answers. 


The distribution center so de- 
fined has been marked with a star 
in black on the map which appears 
on the opening page of this article, 
p. 52. 

It must be emphasized that this 
is only the “ideal” location, based 
solely on amounts of material 
shipped and the distances these 
materials must be shipped. The 
formula does not take into consid- 
eration, for example, the fact that 
the “ideal” distribution center may 
be in the middle of a lake. Neither 
does it take into consideration the 
fact that better or cheaper transit 
facilities may be available from an 
entirely different location. 


valuable guide. Further, it can 
help you determine the direction 
you should consider moving your 
distribution center in the future, 
assuming your distribution pattern 
is changing. If, for example, you 
have figures showing your distribu- 
tion pattern for a series of years 
in the past, you can use the formu- 
la to plot the “ideal” distribution 
center location for each of these 
years. This will reveal the magni- 
tude and direction of the shift, and 
a trend line can be projected. 
While computers have taken 
over a great many of the functions 
of today’s business operations, 


62,570 — This 
23,630 = ~~ 
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The problem is to determine which plants should 
ship what quantities to which warehouses. 

In this case, the production equals the demand. 
A computer can handle the problem, however, even 
when production and demand do not balance. If the 
demand is not as large as the supply, for example, 
the computer will prorate shipments on a minimum 
cost basis (although such a proration may not be 
desirable because of other considerations ). 

Assume now that the schedule of shipping rates 
between sources and destinations is as follows: 


Freight Rates in Cents Per Unit 


mathematical 
method, however, can serve as a 














Destination 
Source | Kansas Chicago Lima Shreve- Miami Port 
City ° port Arthur 
Topeka 5 3 7 3 8 5 
Borger 5 6 12 5 7 11 
Houston 2 8 3 4 8 2 
Tulsa 9 6 10 5 10 9 








This freight rate schedule is turned over to a com- 
puter center for processing, together with the figures 
on production at the various plants and supplies 
required at the various destinations. Using one of the 
several existing routines, a computer produces a ship- 
ping table as shown here: 


there’s still a good deal of valuab!e 
work that can be done with pencil, 
paper and basic arithmetic. m/m 


plotting 
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Shipping Schedule 











Destination 
Source | Kansas Chicago Lima Shreve- Miami Port 
City port Arthur 
Topeka 0 1 0 0 0 2 
Borger 3 0 0 0 1 0 
Houston 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Tulsa 0 2 4 2 0 0 








Note that no source ships more than its limit nor 
does any destination receive more than its request. 
It is impossible to create a shipping pattern which 
meets these criteria and which has a lower total 
transportation cost. 

If several products are involved, or if different 
sizes or styles are involved, a separate table can be 
prepared for each. 

Limitations of specific programming routines and 
machines vary, of course, so all computers cannot 
handle all distribution pattern problems. However, 
the IBM 650, for example, will handle a problem of 
up to about 100 sources and 300 destinations; other 
medium sized machines will treat equally large 
problems. 

It’s a safe assumption, that if you have a distribu- 
tion problem anything like the example given here, 
the savings you can accrue by using the computer 
method will far exceed the modest cost. m/m 
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Answers to how major American firms identify 
and solve their operating problems. 


FREE TRIAL: Examine this 500-page, fact-packed, 
illustrated book for five days without obligation. 
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Here is a book described as a manage- A PRACTICAL SYMPOSIUM THAT GIVES THE 
ment treasure trove. WORKSHOP FOR ANSWERS TO MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


MANAGEMENT is being used by thou- Here is a book that covers all major areas for improving management methods, 
sands of operating executives right now to with special emphasis on Electronics and Operations Research. All of this material 


add dollars to their profit. is current—and, almost without exception, has never been published before. 
A few hundred copies of WORK- ; — F 
SHOP FOR MANAGEMENT still Why WORKSHOP FOR MANAGEMENT is different: 


remain in stock. Order your copy This book wasn’t “written”—it’s a carefully edited transcript of one of the 
now at the special close-out sale most complete management conferences and workshops ever conducted. It 
price of only $9. deals in end results—the practical experiences of the people who attended a 
recent Systems and Procedures Association conference in Detroit. 
YOU SAVE $10 IS IT JUST ANOTHER “CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS?” ? 


Orders will be filled on a first-come-first- No! Unlike most conferences, there were very few “speeches” at this meeting. Its 
served basis while copies last. Use coupon _2,000 attendees were there specifically to exchange ideas—practical ideas. Careful 
below to get WORKSHOP FOR MAN-. editing by the editors of Management Methods magazine has removed all purely 
AGEMENT for five days of free exami- local asides and repetitions. What remains is a solid, fact-filled presentation, 





nation. superbly organized and liberally illustrated. 
HUNUEUEANUOEOOGNGAUAGODGUOEOOGOGGOGOOOEUEGEGOAOONOGOOEUEOEGOUOOOROOGEUGEOGEGUEOOGOEOEGOEOOOGEOOEOOGEUOOUOOOEONOOGEOEOOGUEUOEUOGOOGEOOOUAGORAEOODOOGEOOOONOEOEOEDODOEUODOOOONOEOOOOOUOOGESEGSEOADOEGOOUOUEAUOUEOOOOU OOO OOOEOEONEOEO OOO OOUODEAAEOOGOOOEUEOOOOOE OUT AOEOEIML 
HOW SHOULD “WORKSHOP” BE USED? PARTIAL CONTENTS 
You won't want to read it from cover-to-cover at one sitting— i. ELECTRONICS FOR BUSINESS A gement imp prog 
or even a dozen. You will want to glance through the Table of Work simplification before automation _ i». apo 
Contents immediately for quick help on problems that concern jee coger MM crea ne ll alec: sieiiidan 
you right now. Training personnel for Electronics Application of statistics to business 
. p Installing a large scale computer Measuring office work for incentive 
Since most internal operating problems overlap in many fields, cor ae’ coaes ck ‘en Statistical controls for performance 
you will also want to refer to the detailed index that coordi- ee nition sei snaieaitins IV. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
nates all information in the 500 pages. Integrated data processing Work measurement 
Integrated data processing at Alcoa Par for ope + om : 
WHAT ABOUT THE SUBJECT MATTER? Il. OPERATIONS RESEARCH —— oe 
Y " Introduction to Operati Research Organizing a Systems & Procedures 
Consult the Table of Contents. Each of these subjects is covered Organizing for Operations Research ee nin: ile Weisel Wine 
by a practical businessman. or by several men, each personally Sik seatind Os (venta eocngument Getting most out of manual methods 


concerned with how to simplify and reduce the cost of running ee a ee See 


a business. Each has avoided “theory” and devoted himself to 
proved-in-practice solutions. 


HOW WAS IT POSSIBLE TO COVER SO MANY SUB- This coupon brings you a free trial copy of “Workshop” 
JECTS IN A THREE-DAY CONFERENCE? WIUAUUUAUUEAEOEUUUOCOEUvEGUgOcueueUgeceeocoeocseeecceseceecveoeeeoeecocececesavociescaci 


Each attendee had his choice of dozens of sessions he could ! Management Publishing Corporation, Suite B-1 
attend. These sessions ran simultaneously, in different rooms. ; ; 
22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Obviously, a man could not be in more than one place at one 

time. But you—with this volume in your hands—can cover the | Please send me for a five-day FREE EXAMINATION a copy of “Work- 
whole conference. shop for Management.” Within five days I will either send payment for $9. 
| or return the book without obligation. 


ill, GENERAL MANAGEMENT Forms control 


Centra! intelligence program for man- Work simplification 
agement Information handling 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE > NAMB ............. 
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How to 
cut 
cafeteria 


costs 








Paper plate service is easy, does not in any way limit types of food. Here, 
filet of sole, French fries, salad, butter, pie and milk are served on paper. 


Deduct $6,000 from your estimate of the cost to install a cafeteria; cut another $6,500 


per year from anticipated operating charges. These average savings can result from 


using an “all-paper kitchen.” Here are the facts and figures, plus a case in point. 


me A filly equipped 
small cafeteria probably can be in- 
stalled in your building for some 
$6,000 less than your latest esti- 
mate. And you may be able to run 
it for about $6,500 a year under 
the figure you anticipate. 

How can this be done? The an- 
swer is an “all-paper kitchen,” 
where the substitution of paper 
plates and cups for heavy cafe- 
teria crockery sets off a chain reac- 
tion of benefits that starts with 
money saved and leads to faster 
service and increased employee 
satisfaction. 

A paper kitchen eliminates the 
need for elaborate dishwashing 
equipment—estimated average sav- 
ing, $2,000. A paper kitchen elimi- 
nates the need for stocking up on 
dishes, cups and _ saucers—esti- 
mated average saving, $3,000. A 
paper kitchen eliminates the need 
for special dishwashing plumbing, 
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All-paper cafeteria at Reuben H. Donnelley fits into compact space. 
Traffic flows from right to left inside the “U” of the main counter. 











such as extra hot water supply, 
drainage devices, etc.—estimated 
average saving, $1,000. Total sav- 
ings, $6,000. 

All these savings mean, too, that 
additional high rental space for 
the extra dishwashing equipment 
is unnecessary, leading to a rental 
saving of perhaps $1,800 per year. 
The balance of $4,700, leading to 
the total annual saving of $6,500, 
can be saved because, with the 
elimination of the dishwashing 
function, a cafeteria can be effi- 
ciently run with fewer personnel. 

Typical of such all-paper kitch- 
ens is the installation at the New 
York headquarters of Reuben H. 
Donnelly, Inc. Here some 600 
lunches are served each day, and 
the cafeteria also serves as the 
starting point for both morning 
and afternoon coffee-break service 
carts. The Donnelly installation 
was designed expressly for all-pa- 
per service, and occupies a total 
of 550 square feet. 

If crockery had been contem- 
plated, Donnelly would have had 
to set aside another 250 to 300 
square feet of space. The space re- 
quirement alone is something to 
consider: new construction works 
out to an average figure of about 
$20 per square foot. A saving of 
300 square feet means a saving of 


$6,000. 


What you need 

Just what does a paper kitchen 
involve? First, all dishes are of pa- 
per. This includes plates, cups and 
containers for hot foods. Utensils 
are of stainless steel. Your cafeteria 
can be as simple or as elaborate 
as you like. It can include vending 
machines that serve hot coffee, hot 


Happy smiles (left) greet paper service which is 

clean, easy to handle. Smaller trays can be 

used for compact paper plates, making it possible 

to maneuver for seat while holding food in one hand. 


Happy staff (below) has easier clean-up task, lighter 
materials, no complaints about dirty plates. Shown 
here is a cafeteria counter combined with vending 
machines at M. Lowenstein. Paper plates have made 
it possible to expand this operation from an all- 
vending unit to one with service, without increasing 
the need for space or labor. 


chocolate or hot soups. Other ma- 
chines can dispense cold bever- 
ages, fruit juice and cookies. If 
vending machines are used the 
cafeteria itself can be held to a 
minimum of space. 

Generally, however, a typical pa- 
per cafeteria will offer a menu of 
fruit juices, soups, salads, sand- 
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This giant electronic brain 
won 8 major contracts — 
before it was born! 


Several weeks ago, a new kind of giant electronic brain 
started operating in a vast business where complicated 
records had begun to swamp mortal man and the inadequate 
machinery at hand. 


The name of this giant brain is ‘‘DATAmatic 1000”. It is 
Honeywell’s electronic data processing system. 


But this story is not about the amazement of the business 


technicians who have been watching the DATAmatic 1000 
at work. It is not about this system’s record-breaking speed 
and unequalled capacity. Nor is it about this new brain’s 


sizable advantage in true cost. 


Skip all that for the moment. Just consider what, perhaps, 
is the most remarkable fact of all: 


Eight of America’s top organizations contracted for the 
two-million-dollar DATAmatic system many months ago — 
long before it was possible to see the physical machinery of 
this electronic marvel. 


That is the kind of confidence they had in Honeywell en- 
gineering and scientific skill. 


That is the tribute they paid to the keen engineers who 
had clearly taken a giant step forward in electronic data 
processing. 


Do you wonder that Honeywell views this endorsement 
with pride? 


And, in view of this multi-million-dollar vote of confi- 
dence, do you wonder that leaders in business are placing 
DATAmatic 1000 high on the list for investigation? 


Consideration of any large-scale data processing program 
is incomplete without the facts on DATAmatic 1000. Our ap- 
plications engineers will be glad to discuss your requirements. 
Write for details to Walter W. Finke, President, DAT Amatic, 
Dept.M1, Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts. 


Honeywell 


|H) DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


(For more information, see last page) 
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GANGE 
LIFE-LINE 


In factories, plants and 
offices across the nation, the 
line is busy. Through films, 
pamphlets, posters, exhibits 
and lectures, the life-line of 
cancer education is reach- 
ing more and more men and 
women in business and 
industry. 


All of us are concerned with 
the major threat which can- 
cer poses, Today, thousands 
of lives are being saved each 
year, but many more would 
be saved if people went to 
their doctors in time. This, 
and many other facts of life 
about cancer, are part of the 
education program which 
the American Cancer 
Society offers you in your 
plant or factory. For addi- 
tional information, call the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or write 

to “Cancer” in care of 

your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
® 





wiches, from one to three hot dishes 
each day, beverages and a variety of 
desserts. Most of the food for such 
operations can be supplied by a 
catering organization, prepared at 
a central commissary and deliv- 
ered daily to the cafeteria in re- 
frigerated trucks. The heating and 
assembly of the focd for serving is 
done on the premises. 

Equipment needed for such a 
paper cafeteria would be: 

® coffee urns 

@ refrigerated display space for 
salads and certain desserts 

@ a steam table or an oven for hot 
foods 

@ dry display space for sandwiches, 
pastry and cake 

Behind-the-scenes equipment 
would include: 

@ tables for sandwich and salad 
preparation 

@ storage space for paper plates, 
cups and other supplies 

@ a storage refrigerator 

@ a double sink for utensil washing 
and general clean-up 


With just this equipment (plus, 
of course, adequate seating facili- 
ties) an organization can serve 
some 1,000 lunches a day. 

With the use of paper plates 
come added advantages: speed 
and silence. Actual time studies of 
crockery versus paper cafeterias re- 
veal that service is 10% to 15% 
faster with an all-paper set-up. 

The final argument for paper 
plates is a double-barreled one: san- 
itation and satisfaction. Long tout- 
ed as more sanitary than ordinary 
china plates (“No hidden cracks 
for hidden germs”) the slogans of 
paper plate manufacturers (“For 
you—and you alone!”) have paid 
off; the overwhelming reason given 
by employees for paper plate pref- 
erence is, “They’re clean.” (Second- 
ly: “They're light, easy to carry. 

According to the optimistic Pa- 
per Plate Association, some 20% of 
this country’s industrial cafeterias 
are all-paper, and the number is 
growing. In new construction the 
space-saving feature of an all-pa- 
per cafeteria is important; in an 
older building the put-it-almost- 
anywhere angle is a vital factor. 
But wherever paper cafeterias 
function, their economy and effi- 
ciency make it look as though to- 
morrow’s flying saucers will be 
made of paper. m/m 
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In AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 
the PRE-INPUT STAGE 
is as important as the 





- and we are proud to 
have an opening gambit 
for automatic data-proc- 
essing systems. 
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THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 
(For more information, see last page) 
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Thought Starters deal with “practical solutions to administrative problems.” 
The editor invites contributions—which are paid for at our normal space rates. 








SYSTEMS 


New production controls 
save time and money 


By W. F. Schwartz 


Despite increased volume expe- 
rienced during recent years by 
the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing 
Co., Aurora, Ill., lack of effective 
production control was putting the 
squeeze on profits. 

The firm’s manufacturing routing 
system was highly involved, every 
order requiring nine detailed, 
hand-written copies. Supervisors 
were bogged down with paper, 
processing of orders was time con- 
suming and costly, errors caused 
production delays. 

But today, information is issued 
with only one writing; the number 
of printed forms has been reduced 
50%, with a paper cost saving of 
10%, and order writing has been 
cut from 15 to five minutes, a daily 
saving of 16 hours of labor out of 
each 100 hours. 

A new Ozalid system and ma- 
chine has taken all the laborious 
planning and organization work 
out of the hands of the foremen 
and centralized it in one manu- 
facturing routing department 
which is charged with getting all 
work out on time with a minimum 
of confusion and expense. Fer 
standard items, the new system 
provides two master forms: a pro- 
duction order and a stores requisi- 
tion form. Many items aie stand- 
ard and to eliminate repetition of 
the same basic information from 
one order to the next, a matte 
film, made from translucent paper 
originals, is now prepared. On the 
matte film new order information 
is easily added to old standard- 
information. After the necessary 
copies of both forms for manufac- 
turing routing are run off, the vari- 
able data are wiped off and the 
matte film filed until time for the 
next order. These masters are 
durable, lend themselves to fre- 
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quent, quick changes and last in- 
definitely. 

With special orders for custom 
products, the production depart- 
ment uses multiple part forms in- 
corporating Ozalid masters for pro- 
duction order and store requisi- 
tion. These multiple part forms 
give the copies required for the 
first distribution of information. 
When information is sent out for 
office records and job processing, 
the Ozamatic machine produces 
the copies required. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Portable dictation unit runs 
on flashlight batteries 


A six-pound portable dictation 
unit, powered by four  stand- 
ard flashlight batteries, has been 
marketed by SoundScriber Corp. 
It is said to run at an operating 
cost of only five cents per hour. 

Transistorized and __ self-con- 
tained, the unit uses a 15-minute 





SoundScriber’s new portable dictating 
unit needs no plug in. 


plastic recording disc, which is 
mailable in standard envelopes at 
regular letter rates. The disc can 











also be played on a regular 33% | 


rpm home phonograph. 

The manufacturer says that field 
tests of the new 200-B unit have 
been made in all parts of the world 





Everything else in the 
office is mechanized ! 


So why make us high-priced stenos 
walk round and round a table, hand- 
gathering sets of papers for reports, 
bulletins, manuals and catalogs? 
Don’t you know the Macey Collator 
will do this work automatically—faster 
than 8 girls can—and never make a 
mistake? Also, it not only collates, but 


staples and counts as well. 


Please, Boss, \et Macey make a 
study of all the collating we do. Then 
you'll invest ina Macey and we can get 
back to our desks. It'll more than pay 
for itself. And it'll save my feet. (They’re 
killing me!) 





MACEY 
| COMPANY 


A Subsidiary 
of Harris Intertype 
Corporation 
5350 West 130th St., Cleveland 30, Ohio 
] Send me your booklet showing how other 
companies are saving money with a Macey. 


] We want, without obligation, a free survey 
made of our hand-gathering operations. 


Name a FO Ste ee 
Company ‘ = 
Address 

City Zone State__ 


(For more information, see last page) 
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This has been a great year! America is building and 
replacing and thus moving faster than ever before. 
Only one thing. Will the labor market keep pace? 
That’s where schools are important. If your 
company isn’t helping community groups to get modern 
schools, it’s not apt to get the skilled people it 
needs. Self interest, civic spirit, or both, 
you should make schools your business, too. 


ee ae eee ee ee ee ee 
| Want to find out how to help in your community? | 
| Get specific information by writing: 

Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. { 
sine alin: ak ceadds Sanihihanmi ind anne meant naan aii einen een eine 
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under varying conditions, and that 
they have shown “excellent re- 
sults.” 


For more information, circle num- 
ber 610 on the Reader Service Card. 


PRODUCTION 


Inspection by X-ray 
cuts scrap losses 40% 

An X-ray department that occu- 
pies only 1,000 square feet has cut 
scrap metal losses 30% to 40% at 
the foundry of the Gaines Co. in 
Rivera, Calif. 

A 170KB GE machine, produc- 


ing a 14”x17” negative and requir- 








X-ray inspection machine at the plant 
of the Gaines Co. 


ing only 15 minutes of developing 
time, is used to inspect sample cast- 
ings taken off the production line at 
two-hour intervals. Reject rate on 
the foundry’s finished work has 
dropped to less than 5%, consid- 
ered very low for this industry. 

In connection with the inspec- 
tion routine, stand-by molds are 
kept handy so molders can move 
on to a new part until reasons for 
a spotted defect can be ascer- 
tained. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Pennsylvania issues 
latest tax data 


Steps taken by the 1957 session 
of the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly to create tax conditions fa- 
vorable to new and established in- 
dustries are outlined in a new 
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booklet just published by the 
state's Department of Commerce. 

Five basic tax changes, dis- 
cussed in detail in the booklet, 
were effected. They include: 

@ Exemption of manufacturers 
from capital stock and franchise 
taxes. 

® Completion of elimination of 
machinery and equipment from 
local and valorem property taxa- 
tion. 

® Repeal of tax on stock trans- 
fers. 






® Making 
temporary 3% 
sales tax. 


permanent previous 
rate of the state’s 


® Reducing sales tax on pur- 
chases made by manufacturing 
firms. 


The state’s revenue department, 
the booklet notes, has combined 
a number of its forms, thus reduc- 
ing time, effort and expense for 
both the state and reporting com- 
panies. 

For a free copy, circle number 611 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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*”Ortho” means “in 
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J 
AVAILABLE IN 6 EXCITING NEW 
MODELS, INCLUDING DUO-POST 


MODELS, FOR A COMPLETE 
OFFICE CHAIR STYLE ENSEMBLE. 






POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 Adams Street, Kansas City, Kansas 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Should you have a banker on your board? 


Continued from page 27) 


that bankers are apt to dominate 
the industrial directorate is held 
by many businessmen, as reflected 
by Mr. Kyle, a small manufacturer: 

“The performance of a board of 
directors is gauged by the sum total 
of the personal knowledge and ex- 
perience of the individuals who 
comprise the board. While the de- 
cisions are made by the board, the 
idea or plan is usually the origina- 
tion of one man. In financial man- 
agement, the banker-director is apt 
to dominate the board. If he is well- 
balanced, fine, but, if he is ultra- 
conservative, then the normal prog- 
ress of the company might be re- 
tarded.” 

Mr. Stearns, merchant: 

“When the bank has a direct 
voice in the corporate affairs 
(through the medium of having one 
of their bank officers serve on the 
directorate) it usually means that 
the officer naturally assumes a dom- 
inant role in shaping the policy of 
the board of small corporations.” 
Lawyer Brokaw: 


save time 


“If the commercial institution is 
a large one and its directors and 
officers are mentally active, the bank 
officer on the board does not domi- 
nate as he does in a small corpora- 
tion where the officers rather as- 
sume the idea that the bank officer 
is a very wise person and that any 
thoughts possesscd by him should 
be followed literally.” 
Management Consultant Shields 

observes: 

“There is a vast difference be- 
tween legal authority and real au- 
thority. No director has more than 
one vote, but his personality and 
connection can well mean that he 
carries the weight of the majority 


of the board.” 


Conservatism vs. business risks 
It is the banker’s role to view all 
business transactions with caution. 
His experiences, through a succes- 
sion of business cycles, support and 
justify his adherence to a policy of 
conservatism. On the other hand, 
the businessman, to be successful, 


must take business risks. The 
banker thinks in terms of the bor- 
rowers ability to repay, whereas 
the businessman thinks in terms of 
the profit motive. These divergent 
viewpoints may militate against the 
interests of a company whose board 
is dominated by a banker. That he 
may influence decisions which ad- 
here to an ultra-conservative pol- 
icy, and thereby retard the normal 
progress of the enterprise, is the 
belief of many businessmen. Law- 
ver Green: 

“The average banker, in my opin- 
ion, is too conservative in his ap- 
proach for industrial business. The 
same may well be said for the aver- 
age lawyer. The bankers and the 
lawyers cannot afford to take un- 
necessary risks. The successful busi- 
nessman must take substantial risks.” 
On the other hand, Corporation 

Attorney Ingalls is opposed for an- 
other reason, i.e., that the banker 
may be too market-conscious. He 
says: 

“My reaction would be very defi- 
nitely against having any bankers 
on an industrial directorate. They 
are entirely too much interested in 


Left—Alvac, electronic digital computer, loads uncrated 
into padded van at manufacturer’s West Coast plant. 


Right—North American's fast, safe service—door-to- 
door—has customer's unit in operation ahead of schedule. 
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the market price at which the stock 
of the company is selling or likely 
to sell as contrasted with the build- 
ing of a sound commercial business. 
I can’t help but think that a great 
many of our best business organiza- 
tions in this country were built and 
achieved success before their stocks 
were ever marketed at all. The 
founders and men interested in 
these businesses had no interest in 
and paid no attention to any market 
prices for stock while they were 
building their success.” 


Restricted bank contacts 
Another disadvantage to the in- 
dustrial management could result 
through its complete reliance upon 
the banker-director for its contact 
with the bank. There is a tendency 
for the bank customer to depend 
upon the director as liaison for all 
necessary banking business, ignor- 
ing all former contacts with other 
bank officers. If the banker-direc- 
tor should resign from his bank 
affiliation, or retire and move away, 
the industrial customer loses valua- 
ble opportunities to cement rela- 
tions with others on the bank staff. 
Mr. Bryant, a prominent ac- 





VS Eliminates costly crating, uncrating. 
SS saves disassembly and reassembly time. 
VA voor-to-door delivery; no drayage cost. 
KZ Proved gentlest in Impact-O-Graph tests.* 


wit Prompt pickup, fastest service anywhere. 


RELOCATED OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 
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*Impact-O-Graphs placed with prod- 
ucts shipped via North American van 
showed far less shock and jar than 
other methods of transportation. 
Coupon brings report of findings. 


ABOUT 
THE 
AUTHOR 


Philip S. Shoemaker is a member of 
the Executive Committee, Group 8, of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
and chairman of the Special Activities 
Committee of the Small Business 
Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. A past president 
of Pittsburgh’s North Side Chamber 
of Commerce, he presently serves as 
its Legislative Committee chairman. 





counting executive, who enjoys a 
wide practice and serves on eight 
industrial directorates states: 
“Bankers are nuisances on indus- 
trial boards. If a loan is a good one, 
they argue in board meetings 
against having it paid off, and if it 
is not good, they insist upon its 
being liquidated—often at an awk- 
ward moment for the corporation.” 


Extending directorship bid 
It has been said that the utiliza- 
tion of the outside point of view, 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 
World Headquarters, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


Without obligation send me the report on Impact-O0-Graph tests and booklets 
indicated below. 


() Exhibit Displays 
OD Transferred Personnel 


Name...._.. 
Company... 


Address... 


City. 


(For more information, see last page) 


especially the banker's, is the 
bench-mark of a progressive busi- 
ness management. Should the idea 
of having a banker-director not ap- 
peal to a certain industrial direc- 
torate, the chairman should en- 
courage the management to exploit 
its rightful share of the banker’s 
counsel at the bank. 

On the other hand, if, when the 
adverse factors are considered and 
found to be “on balance,” and the 
practice is found to offer an ad- 
vantage to a particular company, 
then it is in order to proceed with 
the consideration of the manner of 
making the overture to the banker 
to acquaint him with the board’s 
desire to enlist him. 

Many an industrial board has 
toyed with the idea for years with- 
out taking positive steps. In one 
such case, when circumstances fi- 
nally set the stage and the banker 
graciously accepted a directorship, 
the board members regretted their 
shyness which deferred their ac- 
tion years earlier. The initiative 
should be taken promptly, follow- 
ing the board’s decision to extend 
the invitation. m/m 


North American Van = 


NCRATED§ 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 





Phone your local North American Van Lines 
Agent now... 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Movers.”’ Or 
send coupon below for details of High-Value Prod- 
ucts and other North American specialized industrial 
services, and “‘Wife-Approved”’ moves for transferred 
personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 
Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind., North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
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MM-18 


Zone State 
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The first book on scientific inventory control written 


for the practical operating man 


HERE IS THE FIRST and only book on 
mathematical inventory control writ- 
ten for the man who must do the job 
himself. It is not a text book—nor is 
it a theoretical study. Instead, it 
plunges directly into the heart of your 
problem—HOW MUCH to make or 
buy, and WHEN to make or buy it. 

Scientific Inventory Control shows 
how modern business mathematics 
can give you the answers to these 
questions—but you don’t have to be 
a mathematician to read and use this 
handbook. 86 _ easy-to-understand 
tables and figures “lead you by the 
hand” through proved-in-use formulas 
that are now being used to control 
inventory in dozens of well-managed 
firms. 


SLASH THE COST OF 
CARRYING INVENTORY 


with this remarkable how-to book » 





You will find valuable guides on 
how to establish the proper safety 
margins to avoid out-of-stock situa- 
tions . . . how to evaluate the quality 
of lead-time data . . . how to com- 
pute order quantities when usage is 
variable . . . . how to handle the 
quantity discount problem... . how 
to make a scientific inventory study. 
And you'll understand the practical 
language because Scientific Inventory 
Control was written by a practical 
operating man—Evert Welch, Direc- 
tor of Procurement, Aeronautical Di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


Don’t pay unless you’re satisfied 


You can prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that this new book will save you 





Mar, 


e 
"ry ) 


money—without risking a cent. Glance 
at the table of contents below. If the 
subject matter seems to fit your firm’s 
problems, fill in the coupon below or 
the order card bound into ths issue 
of MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
We will send you your copy of 
Scientific Inventory Control promptly. 
Examine the volume for 5 days, test 
out a few of its formulas, satisfy your- 
self that you can use it profitably to 
reduce inventory levels. Then, if you 
are completely satisfied, send us a 
check for $12.50. Otherwise, return 
the book without obligation. 





Reconciles the 
conflict between 
production and 
procurement 





You've heard the argument between production and purchasing men. 

The purchasing department says: “Why can’t we buy in larger quantities . . . why 
must the requisitions for the same item be placed repetitively!” 

The production department says: “Why can’t Purchasing understand that inventories 
cost money ... that profits result from inventory turnover?” 

Scientific Inventory Control will reconcile these two po/nts of view in the only positive, 
practical way—with mathematical proof that can be readily understood and applied to 
standard material items as well as items subject to frequent change. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS 








Chapter I—introduction to sci- 
e c invento control Why 
formulas are advantageous in 
the determinations that create 
inventory, and why the usual 
approaches may fail. 


Chapter II—distribution - by - 
value in inventory How to an- 
—— inventory in terms of 
relative annual usage to prop- 
erly allocate emphasis to var- 
ious parts. 

Chapter III — working and 
safety stocks How to identify 
the two segments of any in- 
ventory: stock for usage and 
protection against stockout. 


Chapter IV — an initial ap- 
proach to the order quantity 
decision How to make cost re- 
ductions in working inventory 
without making the usual cost 
studies of carrying inventory 
or order placement. 

Chapter V—the usual approach 
to scientific order quantity for- 
mulas How to derive the stand- 
ard formulas from cost data 
and how to determine the 
proper values for that data. 
Chapter VI — order 
formulas, tables, graphs, nom- 


ographs and rules How to 
make and use a large variety 
of tools for order quantity de- 
termination. 

Chapter VII — order quantity 
formulas under variable unit 
costs or antity discounts 
How to modify order quantity 
decisions where there are tool- 
ing or setup charges or where 
the price changes at fixed 
quantity discount points. 
Chapter VIII — order quantity 
formulas under variable usage 
How to use order formulas 
where the projected usage is 
a variable. 

Chapter IX — order quantity 
and the electronic computer 
How the computer of the fu- 
ture will make analyses. 
Chapter X — scientific order 
quantity summarized How to 
anticipate some problems of 
scientific order formula. 


Chapter XI — an introduction 
to scientific reorder point the- 
ory Why the reorder point de- 
cision is important in inven- 
tory and how it creates a buf- 
fer stock for the reduction of 
inventory failures. 


QTM 


Chapter XII — The importance 
of leadtime in the reorder 
point problem How to evaluate 
leadtime data in the determi- 
nation of reorder points. 


Chapter XIlI—the importance 
of usage in the reorder point 
problem How to_ evaluate 
usage data in the determina- 
tion of reorder points. 

Chapter XIV—The importance 
of order frequency in the re- 
order point. problem Why 
stock failures as a percentage 
of the number of orders is 


only a partial answer to satis- 
factory inventory  perform- 
ance. 


Chapter XV—safety stock for- 
mulas and applications How to 
prepare a formula for manual 
or data computer use and for 
over-all improvement of inven- 
tory performance. 


Chapter XVI — making an in- 
ventory — How to make 
use of scientific principles in a 
typical application to a simple 
inventory. 


Management Publishing Corp. 


22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me a free-examination copy of SCIENTIFIC INVEN- 
TORY CONTROL. At the end of 5 days, | will either return the 
book, or send you, $12.50. 
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School program 
Continued from page 21) 


sule form some school aid ideas 
now being applied, here are two 
specific case histories of major 
significance. The first shows how 
a community of business firms 
works together on the school 
problems; the second sets forth an 
enlightened program undertaken 
by an industrial firm alone. 


Tulsa’s approach 

One of the outstanding examples 
of continuous, diversified business 
participation with education exists 
in Tulsa. Schools in this oil-rich 
Oklahoma city have enjoyed fre- 
quent personal exchanges with 
hundreds of businessmen. 

Not only have businessmen giv- 
en generously of their time in ca- 
reer guidance activities, and spon- 
sored frequent school announce- 
ments on radio and TV, but they 
have also given the schools con- 
crete support in the form of two 
exhaustive reports on school fi- 
nance needs from the _ business- 
man’s viewpoint. These contrib- 
uted in a large measure to the pas- 
sage of favorable legislative 
changes. Through the coordination 
of the Chamber of Commerce, they 
have sponsored highly effective 
Business-in-Education days and 
are setting up a teacher recognition 
program and actively promoting 
educational television in Tulsa. 

In the spring of 1957, to help 
meet the need for more science 
and math training, a Business Pro- 
grams Liaison Sub-Committee of 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
made a survey of science teachers 
to find out their most pressing 
needs. They came up with a nine- 
point school aid program which 
was sent to 115 companies with a 
request for a pledge of suppcrt. 
Response proved excellent. 

Briefed down, here is what Tul- 
sa industry promised to do: 

™ Provide personnel to speak 





Management Methods editors are 
making an on-the-spot study of 
the program Tulsa business 
firms have developed to sup- 
port local schools. A close-up 
report of the Tulsa approach 
will follow as a sequel to this 
month’s article. 
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Lend or give: Business can help schools by lending equipment for classroom 
use, or donating equipment no longer needed. 


to classes on standard topics, new 
developments and careers; con- 
duct individual guidance confer- 
ences; demonstrate processes and 
scientific principles; sponsor clubs 
and special group projects, such as 
construction of a telescope. 

= Invite teachers and selected 
students to professional meetings 
of special interest to them. 

® Turn pamphlets, bulletins and 
magazines over to schools when 
industry is through with them. 

= Make films, film-strips, dis- 
plays and exhibits, relatively free 
of advertising, available to schools. 

= Conduct well-organized tours 
for entire classes and representa- 
tive groups. 

_™ Donate surplus and obsolete 
equipment to schools, or loan spe- 
cial equipment when there is 
a particular need. 

@ Offer financial help to indi- 
viduals or groups working on spe- 
cial projects ($10 may keep a stu- 
dent from completing a project). 

™ Increase efforts to provide 
summer employment for teachers 
in fields related to their teaching. 

™ Provide additional — scholar- 
ships for teachers and students. 

If a particular company does 
not wish to participate in any of 
these ways, it is asked instead to 
contribute cash to be held by the 
coordinator for use on worthwhile 
projects. Administration of _ this 
program is simplified by having all 
requests channeled through a sin- 
gle coordinator, the Supervisor of 
Science of the city’s schools. 


International Paper’s approach 
Some time ago International 
Paper Co. began planning a pro- 


gram of aid to education in the 
communities where its mills are lo- 
cated. At first, the company con- 
sidered schoalrships, but then 
lighted upon the idea of aid to 
secondary schools. Uncertain on 
how to implement such a program, 
members of the International Pa- 
per Foundation consulted profes- 
sional authorities in secondary edu- 
cation. These experts agreed to act 
as liaison between the IP founda- 
tion and school administrators in 
IP mill communities. Before con- 
tact was made with the schools, 
the company established certain 
policies it wanted to maintain in 
connection with the new school aid 
program. 

The major aspects of the policies 
established were these: 

The company would put up 
money for worthwhile educational 
projects that the schools them- 
selves felt were needed. Thus the 
program could be flexible from 
community to community and from 
year to year. 

The company did not want to 
assume financial obligations nor- 
mally incumbent upon the school 
system itself, nor did it want to 
underwrite the special new pro- 
jects indefinitely. Within a reason- 
able time, the IP sponsored pro- 
gram would have to prove itself 
worthy of being adopted as part of 
the regular tax-supported school 
budget, or be dropped. 

Finally, the company made 
clear that it did not want to dic- 
tate to or influence the schools in 
any way. The financial aid would 
be given for worthy undertakings 
with no strings attached, simply to 
improve local education for the 
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Why they bought 300 clutter-proof desks 
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Cluttered desks like 


this can cost 30 minutes a day 


SOOOSOSOSEEESESESOHESOSOSEETEEEEOEESESESEOSEEEEES 


A well-known Louisville, Ky. manufacturer* went 
along thinking that cluttered desks were—well, 
just the accepted thing. ‘That is until they bought 
300 Shaw-Walker “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks. 

“The improvement in efficiency was amazing,”’ 
was their frank comment. “‘At some work stations 
it meant as much as 30 minutes saved each day.”’ 

How can a desk save so much time—time that 
can go into productive work? With these new desks, 





hy “Built Like a 


This ingenious Organized Desk cures bad 
working habits and saves time 
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See! It’s designed to keep top clear and drawers organized 


time-wasting top clutter and 
drawer hodgepodge are eliminated. 

Fully 75% of things that clutter 
tops and drawers of other desks 
have a specific place inside this 
desk. There are off-the-desk trays 
for incoming, outgoing and pending letters, off-the- 
desk space for work organizers, work separators, 
deferred projects, binders, books, pads, forms, card 


lists. There’s even an in-drawer wastebasket and 


provision for in-drawer phone! 

See these ‘‘Clutter-Proof”’ desks in 58 color com- 
binations at one of our 17 branches or 470 dealers 
or writ2 Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 95, Michigan, for 
our new 252-page Office Guide. 


*Name on request 








- Al KE Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 95, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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benefit of all members ot the com- 


munity. 
Once these ground rules were 
established, International Paper 


went ahead with its program. Its 
educational consultants contacted 
the school officials, helped them 
survey their special needs and set 
up programs for the company to 
sponsor. 

To date, this program has been 
responsible for new _ educational 
programs in 20 of the communities 
where IP has mills. The projects 
range from development of a pro- 
gram designed to improve tech- 
niques in reading instruction, to 
preparation of a comprehensive 
five-year guidance program de- 
signed to include every student 
and parent in a school system of 
20,000. 


How to get started 

Before you undertake to launch 
a program of help for your local 
school system, there are four key 
points to consider, and then keep 
strongly in mind. 

1. America’s school system is 
not run like the Russian’s, for ex- 
ample, with control coming from 
the top. Each state has its own 
school legislation, and there are 
some 50,000 school boards in the 
country responsible for running the 
schools at the local level. This high- 
ly democratic approach gives the 
American education system both 
some of its biggest strengths and 
weaknesses. 

2. Schools are not run like busi- 
nesses. There are similarities, of 
course, but the organization and 
the goals of the school system are 
different from those in industry. 
Thus, when you are working with 
school officials and educators, it’s 
wise to remember that you are 
playing on their field, not yours. 

3. You may be thrown a cold 
shoulder in your initial offer of as- 
sistance. A few educators have 
been burned by insincere offers of 
help from business firms. Some 
companies have gone to the schools 
using “cooperation” as a tool to pry 
open the door to a captive student 
audience. You can break down this 
kind of resistance by making clear 
to the educators that there is no 
commercialism involved in your of- 
fer to help, and that you mean 
business—their kind of business. 

4. Business assistance to schools 
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WHAT TEACHERS LACK 


COMMUNITY 





profession. 


room, not on a production line. 


NEEDED: more and better teachers 


An educational system is only as good as its teachers. There are too 
few teachers now, and the shortage will become more acute in years 
to come unless more young people can be attracted to the teaching 


Teachers complain of three things: lack of money, lack of community 
status, lack of opportunity for up-to-date training and information. 


You can help in each of these three areas: 


Example: Campaign for a fair salary schedule for teachers. If 
teachers don’t get an adequate wage in the school system, they'll 
leave for higher paying jobs. A trained teacher belongs in the class- 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TRAINING 


Example: Make teachers part of your community. In Europe teach- 
ers are traditionally regarded with esteem and respect; in the U.S. they 
are commonly treated as second-class citizens. Change that by sponsor- 
ing ads on the importance of teachers, organizing programs to rec- 
ognize outstanding educators in your area, taking the initiative in 
welcoming new teachers, and inviting them to your home and club. 


Example: Give financial backing to teachers who want to get ad- 
vanced degrees, attend special workshops, or do special project work. 
Many teachers would like to take advanced courses in their fields if 
they had the time or money—or both. Here again, higher salaries would 
enable teachers to devote time to extra studies, rather than extra jobs. 
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is not a job that can be successfully 
handled by a second-rate talent. If 
you undertake a program, be pre- 
pared to assign top level time and 
effort to it. 

How do you get started in a pro- 
gram of support for local educa- 
tion? The simplest approach is the 
best. Pick up your telephone, call 
your school superintendent and 
make an appointment to see him. 
Tell him of your firm’s willingness 
to help. He will probably give 
you a number of ideas on how you 
can help, either alone or by tying 


in with programs already under- 
way. Take these ideas back to your 
company and formulate the pro- 
gram you feel you can handle best. 
Submit your proposal to the school 
officials and be guided by their 
recommendations. 

Whether large or small, you can 
be sure that any sincere offer of 
assistance will not go unnoticed. 
Properly formulated, it will be rec- 
ognized for what it is—an effort to 
get the country’s educational sys- 
tem back up to the level of top 
priority where it belongs. m/m 
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’s. a lip-smackin’ good Coffee-Break’! 


New OASIS Hot ’n Cold Coffee-Break 





Oasis Hot ’n Cold Model GR-HC 
with refrigerated compartment 
and Beverage Locker. Latter 
holds hundreds of assorted in- 
stant beverage envelopes, cups, 
spoons. Locks for safekeeping. 


is easy to make ... delicious to take 


Anyone who can pour water can have a perfect 
coflee-break with an OASIS Hot ’n Cold Water 
Cooler. It’s fast, efficient, tasty. Prepares in seconds 
... with your favorite instant beverage plus piping 
hot water from the Hot °n Cold which supplies 
refreshing cold water, too. To make, pour beverage 
package contents into a cup, add piping hot water, 
stir. Could anything be easier ... and less time 
consuming? 

Sanitary, efficient coffee-breaks are assured with 
an Oasis Beverage Center located close to work 
areas. Beverage Centers—Hot ’n Cold and attractive 


Lig. 

@Asis) OASIS 
HOT ’N COLD 

WATER COOLERS 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING CO 
and standard coolers in pressure 
and bottle mode/s 
Sold everywhere... Rented in many areas 













DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY G. H. WOOD & COMPANY, LTD. 


For more information. see last paae) 


color-matched Beverage Locker—end messy, old- 
fashioned, “coffee-maker” methods forever. Also 
ends going or sending out for coffee. It’s a nat- 
ural! Gives you the perfect coffee-break and posi- 
tive coffee-break control. 

Exciting Free Offer: From Jan. 1 to March 
31, everyone who orders a new OASIS Hot ’n Cold 
will get a money-saving BEVERAGE BONUS: 100 
packaged beverages (individual service envelopes 
of instant coffee, chocolate, beef broth and chicken 
broth, plus Pream and sugar), 100 cups, 100 spoons, 
so ACT NOW! Fill in the coupon below. Send 
for your free beverage certificate entitling you to 
the beverages and the new, informative booklet: 
“How to cut coffee-break time in half.” 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1-H, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my free copy ‘‘How to cut coffee-break time in half,”’ 
PLUS my FREE BEVERAGE CERTIFICATE to: 





name ia 
company__ = = 
address____ = 
city ee zone_ state —} 



























(Continued from page 24) 


shows how its principal products 
are used in its major markets— 
building materials and flooring 
products, industrial specialties, and 
packaging. Cut-away drawings ofa 
house and factory show the various 
products in actual use in home and 
industry. Neat illustrations of vari- 
ous types of packages and contain- 
ers show shareholders the extent of 
the packaging line. 

Including an illustrated prod- 
ucts section like this in an annual 
report serves a number of pur- 
poses. For one thing, it tends to 
make the report more readable 
and interesting. In addition, it 
sometimes allows you to use the 
annual report as a sales tool, in 
place of other product literature. 
Finally, it helps the stockholder 
achieve a closer identification with 
your company, and pride in your 
company, especially if your prod- 
ucts are the kind that he is likely 
to see around him in his daily life. 


The extra touch 

Your annual report is worth a 
little extra thought, because a good 
idea can go a long way. For exam- 
ple, Minneapolis-Honeywell sup- 
plemented one of its recent annual 
reports with a guide entitled, 
“How to Read an Annual Report.” 
Presented in easy-to-follow ques- 
tion and answer form, the supple- 
ment presented a clearcut analysis 
of the annual report’s three pri- 
mary ingredients: the letter to 
the shareholders, the balance 
sheet, and the summaries of in- 


How to popularize your annual report 





Hod thesis Heer t 


GOOD JOBS AND 
GOOD PEOPLE 





+ VALUE: BUILD EMPLOYEE 






GOOD WILL 





New York Telephone 


More corporations are using annual reports to communicate with em- 
ployees, or to give them recognition for their contributions. 


come and surplus. Brightened 
with simple line drawings, the 12- 
page booklet also explained why 
the various contents of the annual 
report were included. 

The “something extra” in an an- 
nual report may pertain to its de- 
sign. For example, an Ohio Match 
Co. report was die-cut to resem- 
ble a match book. 

Westinghouse circulated a report 
that looks like a checkbook. Each 
main classification of expense is 
represented by a check. A stub in- 
dicates what is left of the original 
deposit, and the page facing the 
check explains the expenditure. 


Fairchild Camera and _Instru- 
ment Corp. came up with another 
idea for its 1956 annual report. It 
included a glossary of business and 
engineering terms used in the 
company—terms which also appear 
in various parts of the annual re- 
port. 

President Sherman M. Fairchild 
explains that the idea for the glos- 
sary came from one of the com- 
pany’s stockholders. He points out 
that the proposal to publish a glos- 
sary is just one more example of 
the useful role modern stockholders 
can—and want to—play in the af- 
fairs of their companies. “Man- 





WHO SHOULD 
GET YOUR 
ANNUAL 


REPORT? 


JANUARY 1958 


When your annual report comes off 
the press, don’t just distribute it to your 
stockholders and let it go at that. Send it 
also, with a brief covering letter, to radio 
and television commentators, business 
and financial editors, and newspaper 
columnists. 


Schools and colleges, will welcome 
copies, in addition to public libraries. 

Send it to “thought leaders” and other 
people of influence in the company com- 
munity, such as ministers, government of- 
ficials, doctors and dentists, officers of 


civic clubs. And don’t overlook potential 
customers, such as purchasing agents of 
business firms and government agencies. 

Some companies go so far as to dis- 
tribute their annual reports to such 
places where people congregate as 
barber shops and beauty shops, and to 
places of amusement. 

By distributing your annual report ex- 
tensively, you can use it as a potent 
public relations and sales promotion tool. 
It can serve as a showcase for your com- 
pany and its products. 
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WHEN TOP MANAGEMENT 
GOES INTO ACTION 


.. everyone else down the line fol- 
lows through! 


Because MANAGEMENT METH- 
ODS works as an administrative 
“idea book” it stimulates action- 
thinking . . . reaching more than 
50,000 top management executives 
in 4 out of every 5 companies em- 
ploying more than 100 people... 
the companies that do the major 
share of all business in the U. S. 
today! 


No wonder more and more adver- 
tisers are finding they can get more 
sales action for their advertising 
dollars in Management Methods. 
Why not ask an M/M representa- 
tive to show you how you can get 
greater sales results at lower adver- 
tising cost. 


MANAGEMENT 
METHODS now 
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You'll also want to read these scheduled articles: 


—how to present a company personality 


Your firms’ letterheads, product tags and even plant architecture 
reflect your company’s personality. Here’s how to put them to work 
for you. 


—how a company uses aptitude tests to select people 
suitable for training 
This company had to find the 200 best “potential for fast training” 
out of 1,200 unskilled applicants. Here’s how aptitude testing helped 
them do it. 

—how to create your own skilled labor 
Case histories: How some companies successfully met the shortage 
of skilled labor with on-the-job training programs. 

—how a small company makes big business financing 
methods work for them 
M/M’s Profile of a new kind of company president. 


PLUS —the selling importance of good design—a checklist 
—how to conduct a product recruitment campaign 


—Jamaica, B.W.I., gateway to the sterling area. 


Articles like these are typical of the many practical features you'll 
want to read in forthcoming issues of MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
This is the kind of useful information that’s attracting top manage- 
ment attention—and readership—for every issue! 
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agement is likely to forget,” he 
says, “that the real owners of the 
company represent a cross-section 
of America, the majority of whom 
have non-technical and non-man- 
agerial backgrounds.” 

These small investors whom 
President Fairchild referred to 
may not be as important individu- 
ally to your company as the big 
investor in terms of the amount of 
ownership they hold. But they 
may be equally important, if ‘not 
more so, as customers for your 
products, and as ambassadors of 
company goodwill. When provided 
with a fact-filled and appealing an- 
nual report, they can do a powerful 
job of winning friends and influ- 
encing people for your organiza- 
tion. A company that continues to 
sell itself to the public through its 
annual report can usually count on 
its stockholders standing behind it 
in times of possible future crisis, 
and can usually count on a con- 
tinually expanding market for its 
securities. 

Will your next annual report 


> VALUE: EXPLAIN COMPLEX COMPANY OPERATION 


ew 








Lewin-Mathes co. 


Flow chart shows investors how their money is used 


measure up to its possibilities—and 
responsibilities? 

Remember this one point—the 
company with a limited budget 
that spends its money for the right 


kind of annual report has a distinct 
advantage over the corporation with 
a huge appropriation that sends 
out an ineffective annual report 
each year. m/m 


WHAT SHOULD YOUR ANNUAL REPORT CONTAIN? 


To help you plan your annual report, 
here is a check list of the components 
that most companies consider valu- 
able. You'll want to include others, 
too, like illustrations and descriptions 
of your products, depending upon the 
special purposes set for your report. 


DRAMATIC COVER DESIGN: Use an 
eye-catching cover that identifies your 
company’s primary business activity. 
A compelling cover will stimulate read- 
ers to peruse the report further. 


OPERATION HIGHLIGHTS: Feature 
a summary of the highlights of the 
year’s accomplishments. The share- 
holders who are unfamiliar with de- 
tailed financial statements, as well as 
casual readers, should be able to find 
on this page, at a glance, the salient 
facts of the company’s financial posi- 
tion, indications of the immediate 
trends, operating results, business 
backlog, and so on, all compared 
with the previous year. 


TABLE OF CONTENT: Don’t try to 
save a page by omitting the table of 
contents. It enables the reader to find 
what he is seeking quickly. A good 
table of contents lists all editorial 
and financial matter, plus major 
charts, maps, tabulations and other 


illustrations. Some experts say an an- 
nual report that exceeds 24 pages 
should include an alphabetized index. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: The chief 


_executive’s report should be kept brief 


and interesting, preferably contained 
on a single page or two-page spread, 
over his signature. A candid photo of 
the president increases the personal 
touch. The message should cover past 
and present trends and relate them to 
the future outlook for the industry 
generally and the company in partic- 
ular. If possible, it should deal with 
the future dividend policy, long-range 
goals and management philosophy. 


NARRATIVE SECTION: A detailed 
narrative section, divided by sub- 
headings for each aspect of the com- 
pany’s activities, is a valuable adjunct 
to the president's message. Don’t over- 
look the use of charts, photographs 
and other illustrations to add meaning. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: The fi- 
nancial report and the auditor's certif- 
ication, of course, are a must. Simpli- 
city of presentation is the quality to 
strive for here. Keep explanatory 
footnotes to a minimum—they gen- 
erally serve only to confuse the un- 
familiar reader. 


BACKGROUND STATISTICAL COM- 
PARISONS:Too many companies still 
feel satisfied to compare present 
statistics with the previous year, leav- 
ing it to the stockholder’s memory or 
research to tell him the changes from 
earlier years. This may be only an 
annoying inconvenience for investors 
with access to statistical services or 
financial publications, but it is a 
serious drawback for the small stock- 
holder removed from financial centers 
unless he is the rare person who saves 
annual reports from year to year. It’s 
wise, therefore, to include in your an- 
nual report a five- or 10-year table of 
comparative operating statistics to in- 
dicate long-term trends. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE: Use a pie 
chart or other graphic device with ex- 
planatory caption to depict at a 
glance the relative sources of revenue 
and how the income is distributed. 


STOCKHOLDER INFORMATION: 
Most stockholders will be interested 
in knowing something about the other 
stockholders in your company. Thus 
it helps to include a chart or map 
showing the geographical distribution 
of holdings, number of male and 
female stockholders, and so on. 
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This Reader Service Section is provided to help you obtain additional information 
on advertisements in this issue. Simply find the appropriate key numbers in the listing 
and circle the corresponding numbers on one of the cards bound facing this page. 
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Advertiser 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. ............ 


Agency: E. H. Brown Advertising 


American Lithofold Corp. ...........- 


Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Automatic Electric Co. ..............- 


Agency: Proebsting, Taylor, Inc. 


Ee oe rrr 


Agency: Frank C. Jacobi Advertising, Inc. 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc. ............ 


Agency: H. W. Kastor & Sons Adv. Co., Inc. 


SE SI ives as canscsciess C 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co. 


Business Electronics, Inc. ............. 


Agency: Don L. Burgess Advertising 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. 
Agency: Webb Associates, Inc. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc... 


Agency: E. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ....... 


Agency: Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clifford, Inc. 


ge Tee 


Agency: Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 


Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc. 
Agency: Allmayer, Fox & Reshkin Agency, Inc. 


a i eres Terre eee ee 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


OE ee 


Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Diebold, Inc. 
Agency: Penn & Hamaker Advertising 


NE ree 


Agency: Geyer Advertising, Inc. 


Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc. ........... 


Agency: Kenneth L. Nathanson Associates 


Filmsort, Inc. Division of Dexter Folder Co.. . 


Agency: Ladd, Southward & Bentley Advertising 


William A. Force & Co. .............. 


Agency: Philip |. Ross Co. 


Generar Gree Ge. .............5 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. ............. 


Agency: Strauchen & McKim Adveriising 


omens Geeta, Pie... ww wees 


Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 


SCs 


Agency: Norman-Navan, Inc. 


et. 


Agency: Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


Ns 


Agency: Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc. 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. .......... 


Agency: Lawrence Peskin, Inc. 
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Advertiser Page 
ey EEE Laie ke pew ses eae ees oi 34 
Agency: Knight & Gilbert, Inc. 
Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc. .......... 16 


Agency: Alex T. Franz, Inc. 
Macey Co., subsidiary of Harris-Intertype 


ME + tAN SOS EEN CCSD eva eer ewes 61 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Management Magazines, Inc. .......... 72 
Management Publishing Corp. ........ 56 & 66 
PE RS ics Vande eens 47 
ET Tee TTT eee 50 
Agency: Leonhardt-Howland Advertising 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .............. 41/42 
Agency: Gardner Advertising 
Moore Business Forms, Inc. ............-. 35 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.. 
RE NS 6 hE Re RAs Keene Dedwavene 5 
Agency: Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 
et ke ck owes kee ew es ee < 9 
Agency: C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Accounting Machines ............... 38 
MEER EER CE TOPE TC OCET ERE Cover Ill 
North American Van Lines, Inc. ....... 64/65 
Agency: Applegate Advertising 
Oxford Filing Supply Co. .............. 49 
Agency: Kelly, Nason, Inc. 
oN TCT eee Tree Tee 10 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ............. Cover Il 


Agency: William Hart Adler, Inc. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Chamber of Commerce. 2 
Agency: Alfred L. Lino & Associates 


ee a ee 68 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Stromberg Time Corp. ................. 60 
Agency: G. F. Sweet & Co., Inc. 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Co. .......... 37 
Agency: Blaco Advertising 

Surco International Corp. .............. 34 
Agency: Allen, McRae & Bealer, Inc. 
pe Sree 36 
Agency: J. W. Christopher, Inc. 

United States Rubber Co. .............. 51 
Agency: Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 

Mtoe Ven Lines, tne, .......-..2255-5. 12 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc 

A ee rr 48 
Agency: Sutherland-Abbott Advertising 

WT FI, BN Se daiceseiccves sees’ 39 


Agency: Ritter, Sanford & Price, Inc. 
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MM’'s FREE READER SERVICE 


For more information on any advertisement or keyed edi- 
torial item, simply fill out the card below, circle the appro- 
priate key numbers, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 
Please use card number 1 first. Advertisers’ key numbers 
are listed in Reader Service Section. Key numbers for 
editorial items may be found accompanying those items. 


J AN 500 501 502 503 504 505 506 507 508 509 510 
S11 512 513 514 515 516 517 518 519 520 521 

2 522 523 524 525 526 527 528 529 530 531 532 
533. 534 535 536 537 538 539 540 541 542 543 

544 545 546 547 548 549 550 551 552 553 554 
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588 589 590 591 592 593 594 595 596 597 598 

599 600 601 602 603 604 605 606 607 608 609 

610 611 612 613 614 615 616 617 618 619 620 

621 622 623 624 625 626 627 628 629 630 631 
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torial item, simply fill out the card below, circle the appro- 
priate key numbers, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 
Please use card number | first. Advertisers’ key numbers 
are listed in Reader Service Section. Key numbers for 
editorial items may be found accompanying those items. 
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SECURITY NATIONAL BANK SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
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It’s done with NCR PAPER!...up to eight legible copies 


Your business forms can now be produced 
in multiple copies without the use of carbon 
paper or even carbonization. Yes, thanks to 
the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company, an amazing paper 
has been perfected that makes perfect copies 
of requisitions, invoices, sales slips or any 
of hundreds of business applications where 
clear, clean copies are required. 

Up to five legible copies can be made on 
NCR Paper with a standard typewriter, 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayton 9, Onio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


ball-point pen or pencil and eight or more 
with a business machine or electric type- 
writer. Because it requires no carbon in- 
serts, NCR Paper is a great time-saver and 
smudging of copies and fingers is eliminated. 

It’s so simple to use too. Just put together 
several forms that have been printed on 
NCR Paper—insert them in a business ma- 
chine or typewriter and the copies come out 
clear, clean and easy to read. 


(For more information, see page 74) 





Your forms can be printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. The cost 
is much lower than you think and you'll 
be pleased by the way NCR Paper pro- 
duces clearer, cleaner copies. Phone your 


“—_ 


supplier today and ask about 
getting your forms printed on 
NCR Paper. 


1 MARK REG. U.®. P. 














Mission Accomplished 


When high-level 


decisions are made—on which the fate of whole businesses may hinge 


—accurate, up-to-the-minute figure facts on every phase of the firm’s business are vital. 
The kind Burroughs Sensimatic’s new Management Control concept faithfully provides. 





a 


So much rides on decisions made at conference tables—for businesses big and little. 
Decisions that may involve sales trends or cost control. Production or inventory, or 
other basic internal accounting information. 


When you need such figures, you need them promptly, of course. And they must be up 
to the minute. Accurate. Comprehensive. Well organized. Worthy of your confidence. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic is geared precisely to the job. It’s built with the inherent 
speed, accuracy and flexibility to keep pace with your business activities, no matter 
how fast-moving, and deliver the exact information you need when you need it. 

Are there areas of your business in which greater management control is imperative? 
There’s a Sensimatic solution. Just call in a Burroughs system counselor from our local 


branch office. Or write Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


# 
Burroughs Sensimatic 2"; 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’—Reg. TM’s. 





(For more information, see page 74) 
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